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LINCOLNSHIRE  NATURALISTS’  UNION 

PRESIDENTIAL  ADDRESS 

delivered  in  Lincoln  on  26  February ,  1983 
by  Maurice  Johnson, 


BRITISH  BATS 


Introduction 


The  year  has  passed  all  too  quickly  and  the  time  has  arrived  for 
me  to  give  a  Presidential  Address. 

My  own  special  interest  is  in  the  study  of  British  Mammals  and 
I  would  like  to  talk  to  you  this  afternoon  about  our  British  Bats. 

Bats  are  regarded  with  horror  by  many  people  who  find  their  err¬ 
atic,  swooping  flight  in  the  dusk  unnerving,  and  are  impressed  by 
horrific  tales  of  their  liking  for  getting  entangled  in  human  hairs. 
Bats  do  not  get  entangled  in  human  hair,  they  are  really  quite  harmless 
to  humans,  and  in  fact  they  render  us  a  very  useful  service  by  des¬ 
troying  vast  numbers  of  insect  pests.  In  my  opinion,  bats  are  the 
most  interesting  of  all  our  mammals,  first  of  all  because  they  are 
the  only  mammals  capable  of  true  flight  and  secondly  they  have  the 
remarkable  ability  to  find  their  way  around  the  environment  and  locate 
their  prey  by  using  ultrasonic  sound  waves. 

Anatomy  and  Classification 


Bats  have  been  placed  in  a  very  special  order  called  the 
"Chiroptera" .  The  name  simply  means  "Hand-winged"  and  it  suits  a  bat 
very  well  for  its  forelimbs  are  indeed  hand-like  with  the  fingers  of 
the  hand  extended  and  a  membrane  of  elastic-like  skin  is  stretched 
over  and  connected  to  the  bones  and  the  sides  of  the  body,  this  also 
encloses  the  legs  and  ankles  and  continues  almost  to  the  tip  of  the 
tail.  It  not  only  forms  an  excellent  pair  of  wings,  but  a  very  roomy 
tail  pouch  which  the  bat  often  uses  to  capture  and  hold  large  insects. 

Fifteen  different  species  of  bats  have  been  recorded  in  Britain*. 
They  are  divided  into  two  groups  -  The  Rhinolophidae  and  the  Vesper- 
tilionidae.  The  Greater  and  Lesser  Horseshoe  bats  belong  to  the 
Rhinolophidae  and  are  easily  recognised  by  the  prominent  horseshoe 
shaped  growth  on  the  nose. 

All  our  other  British  bats  are  members  of  the  Verspertilionidae , 
characterised  by  a  nose  without  modification  and  a  growth  from  the 
inner  margin  of  the  ear  known  as  a  tragus.  This  has  the  appearance 
of  an  inner  ear,  a  second  or  smaller  ear,  but  this  earlet  does  not 
occur  in  the  Rhinolophidae.  The  ears  and  tragus  of  Vespertilionidae 

*The  British  List  (Lines  records  marked!  t  Barbastell,  Bechstein's, 
Brandt's,  ±Common  Long-eared,  iDaubenton ' s ,  Greater  Horseshoe,  Grey 
Long-eared,  Lesser  Horseshoe,  Leisler's,  Mouse-eared,  iNatterer ' s , 
±Noctule,  iPipistrelle ,  Serotine,  ±Whiskered. 
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bats  vary  much  in  shape  and  size  and  ere  very  useful  identification 
characteristics.  The  long  eared  hat,  as  its  name  implies,  can  be 
recognised  at  once  by  its  long  ears,  but  the  other  species  are  not 
at  all  easy  to  distinguish.  All  our  bats  hibernate  for  the  winter, 
retiring  to  their  winter  quarters  about  the  end  of  October  and  coming 
out  again  at  about  the  end  of  March. 

Bats  mate  in  autumn  and  a  useful  feature  of  their  breeding  bio¬ 
logy  is  the  ability  of  the  female  to  delay  fertilisation  until  the 
following  spring,  the  sperm  being  stored  in  the  uterus  throughout  the 
winter  period  of  hibernation.  After  emerging  from  hibernation,  the 
female  has  plenty  of  time  to  build  herself  up  into  fine  condition 
before  giving  birth  to  her  single  baby  sometime  in  June  or  July.  When 
the  baby  arrives,  the  female  carries  it  around  with  her  in  flight  for 
about  two  weeks,  after  which  she  leaves  it  hanging  up  in  the  roost 
whilst  she  goes  out  hunting.  Young  bats  are  not  taught  to  fly  as 
young  birds  are,  and  they  do  so  apparently  by  instinct.  By  the  end 
of  August  they  have  become  strong  on  the  wing  and  are  well  able  to 
take  care  of  themselves  in  good  time  to  feed  up  well  before  their 
first  period  of  hibernation. 

Bats  fly  at  night  and  although  they  are  not  blind,  they  certainly 
need  more  than  sight  to  fly  around  in  total  darkness  without  colliding 
with  obstacles,  and  to  find  small  insect  prey  with  remarkable  accuracy 
as  they  do. 

It  is  now  well  known  that  in  addition  to  its  normal  voice  the 
bat  can  produce  a  series  of  ultrasonic  sound  waves  which  give  it  a 
detailed  sound  picture  of  its  surroundings  to  enable  it  to  find  its 
way  around  and  locate  small  insect  prey  in  the  dark.  To  do  this  the 
bat  sends  out  a  number  of  high  pitched  clicking  sounds  from  its  mouth 
or  nose.  Greater  horseshoe  bats  produce  echo-location  sounds  through 
the  nose  with  a  closed  mouth  at  a  range  of  80-85  kilohertz.  Pipi¬ 
strelles  produce  their  sounds  through  an  open  mouth  at  a  range  of  40- 
45  kilohertz.  The  click  repetition  rate  increases  as  the  bat  homes 
in  on  its  prey. 

It  is  now  possible  to  analyse  some  of  these  sounds  using  a  bat 
detector.  This  piece  of  electronic  equipment  is  designed  to  change 
ultrasonic  sound  into  audible  sound.  The  sounds  can  then  be  heard 
as  a  series  of  chirrups,  chirps,  cheeps  and  clicks  depending  upon  the 
species  of  bat. 

Over  the  past  five  years  I  have  been  experimenting  with  a  QMC 
Mini  bat  detector  and  I  have  found  it  a  very  useful  aide,  in  identify¬ 
ing  bats  in  flight. 

In  order  to  learn  the  ultrasonic  calls  of  bats  I  first  captured 
various  species  of  bats  and  listened  to  their  ultrasonic  sounds  as 
they  flew  around  in  my  garage,  later  releasing  them  unharmed.  The 
long-eared  bat  proved  very  difficult  to  hear  and  after  many  hours  of 
listening  to  this  species,  both  captive  and  in  the  field,  I  am  con¬ 
vinced  that  it  frequently  flies  with  its  ultrasonic  signals  switched 
off  altogether.  Even  when  it  is  working  it  only  produces  a  very  faint 
tick. 
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I  first  began  to  take  a  serious  interest  in  bats  in  1950.  At 
that  time  I  worked  for  the  Forestry  Commission  and  was  in  local  charge 
of  a  scheme  to  encourage  insect  eating  birds  into  the  coniferous  plan¬ 
tations.  To  do  this,  a  large  number  of  bird  nesting  boxes  were  erect¬ 
ed  in  the  forests  of  North  Yorkshire  and  I  soon  discovered  that  in 
addition  to  the  tits,  redstarts  and  pied  flycatchers,  for  whom  the 
boxes  were  intended,  bats  also  used  some  of  the  boxes  as  temporary 
daytime  resting  places. 

Long-eared  bats  were  the  most  frequent  squatters  but  I  also  found 
one  blue-tit  nesting  box  on  a  silver  birch  tree  situated  near  a  small 
stream  was  occupied  on  some  occasions  by  a  single  Daubentons  bat. 

In  1957,  I  took  up  an  appointment  as  naturalist  to  the  Halifax 
Museum  and  soon  began  to  study  bats  in  the  Halifax  area.  My  know¬ 
ledge  of  bats  increased  steadily  and  I  discovered  colonies  of  Pipi¬ 
strelle,  Long-eared,  Noctule  and  Daubentons  bats.  Less  common  species 
discovered  were  Whiskered,  Natterers  and  a  single  Leislers  bat  which 
was  found  asleep  on  the  trunk  of  a  holly  tree. 

Pipistrelle  bats  were  by  far  the  commonest  species  in  the  area 
and  I  discovered  that  large  colonies  of  these  bats  were  roosting  regu¬ 
larly  in  woollen  mills  along  the  Ryburn  Valley.  I  decided  to  ring 
some  of  these  bats  in  order  to  learn  more  about  their  habits  and  sel¬ 
ected  one  mill  where  Pipistrelles  were  using  hollow  wall  cavities, 
spaces  between  the  mill  wall  and  the  rain  guttering  and  metal  chimney 
support  bands  as  their  daytime  roosting  places.  Four  noctule  bats 
also  roosted  under  the  metal  chimney  bands  during  the  summer  months . 

I  started  to  ring  bats  using  home-made  aluminium  rings  and 
stamped  them  with  the  letters  HX-MUS  =  Halifax  Museum  and  numbered 
them  1  to  34.  A  total  of  34  Pipistrelles  were  ringed  from  one  hollow 
wall  cavity  site.  Later,  I  changed  to  the  official  bat  rings  issued 
by  the  Mammal  Society  and  ringed  a  further  57  Pipistrelles,  making 
a  total  of  91  bats.  A  number  of  recoveries  indicated  that  a  fairly 
static  colony  of  Pipistrelle  bats  frequented  the  mill  throughout  the 
year.  Data  such  as  ring  number,  sex,  wing-span  and  forearm  lengths 
was  taken  at  the  time  of  ringing. 

Although  a  few  species  of  bat  can  be  identified  in  flight  with 
the  aid  of  a  bat  detector,  the  only  way  to  be  really  sure  of  the 
species  is  to  catch  the  bat  and  examine  it  in  the  hand. 

To  catch  bats  for  study,  I  first  locate  their  daytime  hiding 
place.  If  this  is  in  some  hollow  tree  or  a  hollow  wall  cavity,  I  then 
place  a  hand  net  over  the  roost  entrance  and  wait  for  the  bats  to 
emerge  into  it  as  they  leave  for  their  evening  flight.  Occasionally 
I  have  caught  bats  in  full  flight  with  a  sixteen  inch  diameter  butter¬ 
fly  net  but  this  is  a  far  more  difficult  task. 

I  also  obtain  many  interesting  bat  records  from  bird  ringers, 
who  accidentally  catch  bats  in  their  mist  nets  when  working  at  dusk. 
Some  cats  also  catch  bats  and  can  be  a  source  of  valuable  records. 
One  cat  which  regularly  sat  on  a  house  roof  and  caught  bats  as  they 
emerged  from  gaps  in  the  tiles  provided  me  with  several  Long-eared 
and  Pipistrelle  bat  specimens.  Another  bat-hunting  cat  provided  me 
with  my  first  record  of  a  Natterers  bat  from  Lincoln  Castle. 
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Bats  also  become  road  victims  and  I  have  received  specimens  of 
Pipistrelle,  Whiskered  and  Long-eared  bats  which  had  been  killed  on 
the  roads.  One  Long-eared  bat  which  was  killed  by  a  car  was  picked 
up  by  the  driver  and  brought  to  me  with  a  heart  and  dart  moth  still 
firmly  gripped  in  its  jaws. 

Speaking  of  food,  bats  are  often  detected  by  the  droppings  and 
insect  remains  which  they  leave  beneath  their  roosts.  Even  a  single 
bat  can  be  detected  by  the  patch  of  droppings,  beetle  wing-cases  or 
moth  wings  it  leaves  around  its  roost.  If  there  are  a  dozen  or  more 
bats,  the  floor  beneath  the  roost  will  quickly  become  covered  with 
droppings  and  insect  remains. 

Some  interesting  work  has  been  carried  out  on  investigating  the 
food  of  Greater  Horseshoe  bats  at  their  roosts  in  buildings  and  caves. 
It  has  been  discovered  that  many  Horseshoe  bats  feed  mainly  upon  dung 
beetles  and  cockchafers  in  spring,  then  change  to  a  diet  of  moths 
during  the  summer  months.  The  Long-eared  bat  is  a  good  species  to 
pick  for  a  study  of  food  preferences,  for  this  species  often  form 
large  colonies  in  house-lofts  and  frequently  return  to  the  roost  to 
eat  insect  food.  Long-eared  bats  hunt  among  foliage,  picking  off 
insects  and  beetles.  They  may  also  retire  to  some  barn  or  house-perch 
to  eat  their  prey  and  the  pile  of  droppings  and  insect  parts  which 
accumulate  on  the  floor  often  betray  their  presence. 

On  one  occasion  I  was  called  out  to  visit  a  garage  where  the 
owner  suspected  a  plague  of  mice.  I  discovered  that  the  pile  of 
droppings  and  insect  remains  which  had  accumulated  on  the  garage  floor 
was  caused  by  several  Long-eared  bats  which  were  using  the  garage  as 
a  feeding  place:  they  did  not  roost  there  but  merely  took  a  few 
minutes  off  from  their  hunting  to  eat  captured  prey,  biting  off  moth, 
beetle  and  other  insect  wing  parts  and  letting  them  drop  to  the  floor. 

To  find  out  what  bats  are  feeding  upon,  one  can  study  the  dropp¬ 
ings.  Black  droppings  suggest  that  beetles  are  being  taken;  brown, 
the  bodies  of  moths.  By  taking  apart  the  droppings  and  analysing  them 
under  a  microscope,  the  remains  of  flies,  tiny  beetles  and  minute 
insect  prey  can  be  found  but  minute  insect  parts  are  very  difficult 
to  identify.  Much  more  rewarding  can  be  the  identification  of  the 
rejected  moth  wings. 

In  April,  Long-eared  bats  visit  sallows  for  moths  attracted  to 
the  blooms  -  yellow  underwing  being  frequent  prey. 

Bats  must  destroy  an  enormous  number  of  insects  every  active 
evening  and  a  knowledge  of  the  food  preferences  of  individual  species 
would  be  very  valuable  information  indeed. 

Of  the  fifteen  different  species  of  bat  recorded  in  Britain, 
seven  have  been  reliably  recorded  in  Lincolnshire.  The  Pipistrelle 
bat  is  by  far  the  commonest  species  and  it  also  is  the  smallest 
British  bat  with  a  wing  span  that  rarely  exceeds  eight  inches.  This 
little  bat  is  very  abundant  almost  everywhere  in  the  county  and  roosts 
mainly  in  buildings.  Some  of  the  colonies  are  very  large  and  in 
Lincolnshire  many  consist  of  over  a  hundred  and  even  one  containing 
two-hundred-and-sixty-f ive  bats  has  been  found.  Many  records  of  Pipi¬ 
strelle  bats  come  to  light  through  the  county  health  department  when 
complaints  from  householders  are  passed  on  to  me  for  investigation. 
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I  then  visit  to  check  the  species  and  offer  advice  to  people  who  are 
usually  worried  about  the  damage  that  bats  might  do  to  their  property 
and  the  imagined  health  risk  from  droppings. 

Once  they  have  been  assured  that  their  worries  are  completely 
unfounded  and  that  bats  are  perfectly  harmless,  they  are  usually  pre¬ 
pared  to  allow  their  unwelcome  guests  to  stay.  Some  people  think  that 
bats  will  only  frequent  old  buildings,  but  some  species,  especially 
Pipistrelle,  often  move  into  new  houses  and  bungalows.  Indeed,  I  have 
received  many  calls  for  help  from  people  in  new  houses  and  bungalows 
who  have  suddenly  discovered  Pipistrelle  bats  roosting  under  sofit 
boards,  decorative  outer  wall  boarding,  or  hanging  wall  tiles.  In  the 
loft  of  one  new  bungalow  I  actually  found  a  small  colony  of  Pipi¬ 
strelles  living  under  fibre  glass  insulation  material. 

The  Long-eared  bat  is  another  very  common  and  widely  distributed 
species  and  although  most  of  our  county  records  have  been  of  single 
specimens,  I  have  investigated  three  large  colonies  of  over  fifty  bats 
in  separate  house-lofts.  One  Long-eared  bat  was  discovered  hanging 
inside  an  open  log  pile  at  the  side  of  a  forest  ride  in  mid-November. 

The  Whiskered  bat  is  a  very  similar  species  to  the  Pipistrelle. 
It  is  usually  found  hanging  alone  and  I  have  found  odd  bats  of  this 
species  roosting  in  house-lofts  in  the  company  of  Long-eared  bats; 
they  are  also  fond  of  roosting  behind  notice  boards  on  church  walls 
or  fastened  to  tree  trunks.  Another  interesting  roosting  site  which 
I  have  found  this  species  using  is  the  nesting  hole  of  a  sand  martin. 

Brant's  bat,  M.brandtil ,  which  was  added  to  the  British  list  in 
1972  has  not  yet  been  found  in  Lincolnshire.  It  is  very  similar  to 
the  Whiskered,  but  slightly  larger  and  redder  on  the  back.  The  exist¬ 
ence  of  this  species  makes  it  even  more  important  that  individuals 
are  examined  in  the  hand.  Several  records  of  Whiskered  bats  in 
Lincolnshire  have  been  brought  to  my  attention  by  bird  ringers  mist 
netting  at  dusk. 

Noctule  bats  can  be  found  in  rock  crevices  and  buildings  but 
their  more  normal  roosting  site  is  in  some  hollow  tree.  The  old  nest¬ 
ing  hole  of  a  green  woodpecker  is  frequently  selected  as  a  roost  and 
a  large  colony  soon  wear  the  entrance  hole  smooth  with  the  passing 
of  their  bodies,  and  droppings  accumulate  on  the  ground  beneath. 

The  Daubenton's  is  another  medium  sized  bat,  dark  brown  in  colour 
but  appearing  grizzled  when  in  the  hand,  for  the  bases  of  the  hairs 
are  darker  than  the  tips.  This  species  should  be  more  common  than 
our  records  suggest  for  it  is  common  and  widespread  in  England,  Scot¬ 
land  and  Wales.  Sometimes  called  the  Water-bat,  it  frequents  ponds, 
rivers  and  streams.  It  has  a  very  distinctive  flight  pattern,  flying 
on  a  regular  beat  low  over  the  surface  of  water. 

Natterer's  bat  is  a  medium  sized  bat,  greyish-brown  above  and 
white  below.  Its  distinctive  feature  is  a  row  of  stiff  hairs  along 
the  outer  border  of  its  tail  membrane.  The  Natterer's  bat  is  very 
sociable,  living  in  colonies  that  sometimes  contain  large  numbers  and 
often  sharing  roosting  places  with  other  species.  In  Lincolnshire 
it  has  been  recorded  from  places  as  widely  spaced  as  Scunthorpe  and 
Saltfleetby . 
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The  Barbastelle  is  a  dark  coloured  bat.  Its  fur  being  almost 
black  with  grey  or  yellow  tips.  Its  ears  are  joined  together  at  their 
bases  in  a  similar  way  to  those  of  the  Long-eared  bat  but  much  shorter 
-  about  half-an-inch  in  total  length.  This  is  thought  to  be  an  un¬ 
common  species  and  it  is  little  studied.  There  is  only  one  record 
of  a  Barbastelle  from  Lincolnshire,  a  single  individual  found  drowned 
in  a  water-butt  at  Holton-le-Moor . 

Many  different  species  of  bat  can  be  seen  hunting  over  water  to¬ 
gether.  The  best  time  to  watch  them  is  on  a  warm  summer's  evening. 
Bats  often  travel  long  distances  to  hunt  over  water,  which  seems  to 
provide  countless  numbers  of  insects  for  them  to  eat. 

Pipistrelles  seem  to  be  everywhere,  hunting  gnats  and  other  small 
insects  and  often,  flying  in  company  with  the  Pipistrelle,  we  may  see 
the  Whiskered  species.  I  visit  ponds,  rivers  and  lakes  in  Lincoln¬ 
shire  regularly  during  the  summer  months  and  I  have  gained  a  number 
of  interesting  bat  records  simply  by  watching  bats  and  listening  to 
their  ultrasonic  sounds  as  they  fly  over  the  water. 

On  holiday  in  North  Yorkshire,  I  often  visit  one  bridge  over 
water  which  is  well  situated  for  bat  watching.  In  the  first  place 
it  is  located  close  to  a  street  light  which  enables  me  to  see  the  bats 
clearly,  and  secondly,  at  least  six  different  species  of  bat  hunt  reg¬ 
ularly  near  the  bridge  during  the  summer.  On  my  last  visit,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  I  located  Pipistrelle  bats  flying  at  intervals  all  along  the 
river  and  then  stationed  myself  near  the  bridge  to  watch.  I  then  saw 
and  identified,  with  the  aid  of  a  bat  detector,  Pipistrelle,  Whiskered, 
Long-eared,  Daubentons  and  Natterers  bats. 

One  Whiskered  bat  entertained  me  by  picking  spiders  off  the  stone 
work  of  the  bridge,  often  flying  to  within  two  feet  of  my  face.  I 
later  managed  to  trace  it  back  to  its  daytime  roosting  place  behind 
a  private  fishing  notice  board  less  than  twenty  yards  distance  from 
the  bridge.  The  spiders  were  identified  by  Mr  Whatmough  as  Zygiella 
atrica.  I  thoroughly  examined  the  stonework  crevices  on  the  bridge 
for  roosting  bats  but  later  discovered  that  the  Natterers  and  Dauben¬ 
tons  bats  were  roosting  in  trees  and  the  Pipistrelle  and  Long-eared 
bats  came  from  sites  in  nearby  houses. 

My  notes  of  the  ultrasonic  sounds  reveal  that  Pipistrelle  chirp, 
Whiskered  tick,  Daubentons  make  a  continuous  sound  like  a  miniature 
motorbike,  the  Natterers  gave  a  loud  rattle  while  the  Long-eared  only 
a  faint  tick. 

There  is  an  obvious  advantage  in  watching  bats  near  street  lights 
and  bats  visit  some  street  lights  regularly  in  order  to  feed  upon  the 
numerous  insects  that  are  attracted  to  light. 

I  visit  street  lights  in  some  parts  of  Lincolnshire  regularly 
during  summer  and  autumn  to  watch  and  record  the  bats  as  they  arrive 
to  hunt  for  insect  prey.  At  first,  I  thought  that  Pipistrelle  bats 
were  the  only  species  to  visit  the  street  lights  in  my  village,  how¬ 
ever,  a  few  nights  watching  and  listening  to  the  ultrasonic  of  bats 
soon  revealed  that  four  different  species,  Pipistrelle,  Whiskered, 
Long-eared  and  Noctule  visited  them  regularly. 

Pipistrelle  and  Whiskered  could  be  recognised  by  their  small 
size,  and  distinguished  from  each  other  by  their  ultrasonic  sounds. 
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The  Long-eared  bat,  which  is  slightly  larger  than  the  Pipistrelle  can 
sometimes  be  identified  by  sight  as  its  long  ears  stick  out  in  front 
while  the  bat  is  in  flight.  The  lack  of  sound  received  by  the  det¬ 
ector  is  another  good  guide  to  this  species,  as  it  produces  only  a 
faint  ultrasonic  tick.  The  Noctule  can  easily  be  identified  by  its 
large  size  and  in  contrast  to  the  Long-eared  bat  its  loud  bell-like 
ultrasonic  calls  can  be  heard  clearly  from  a  distance  of  a  hundred 
yards  or  more . 

As  they  hunted  insects  around  the  light,  Pipistrelles,  Whiskered 
and  Long-eared  bats  occasionally  fluttered  right  into  the  light  to 
snatch  insects  from  the  glass,  however,  the  Noctules  caught  all  their 
prey  in  full  flight,  passing  by  about  two  or  more  feet  above  the  top 
of  the  street  light.  On  good  nights  it  was  possible  to  find  thirty 
or  more  bats  hunting  together  around  one  street  light. 

There  was  one  occasion,  as  I  watched  bats  hunting  around  a  street 
light,  when  I  picked  up  a  ticking  sound  which  appeared  to  be  coming 
from  the  ground.  At  first  I  thought  that  it  was  the  ultrasonic  sound 
of  a  shrew.  However,  careful  observation  revealed  that  the  sound  was 
in  fact  being  emitted  by  a  Whiskered  bat  as  it  flew  along  a  wall  about 
a  foot  above  the  ground  busily  picking  off  insects  and  spiders. 

Most  of  my  bat  watching  activities  take  place  during  the  summer 
months  when  bats  are  active.  Nevertheless,  I  still  continue  my  study 
of  bats  in  winter  by  searching  for  them  in  hibernation. 

Many  bats  find  safe  hibernation  quarters  in  house-lofts  and 
church  roofs,  especially  the  Pipistrelle  and  Long-eared  species  which 
are  sometimes  found  inside  buildings  in  large  numbers.  Occasionally 
Long-eared  bats  will  cluster  together  and  suspend  themselves  from  a 
beam  in  a  house-loft  where  they  look  rather  like  a  large  swarm  of 
bees . 


Caves  are  a  favourite  haunt  of  hibernating  bats  and  from  October 
until  the  end  of  March  six  different  species  can  be  found  in  them. 
During  World  War  2,  I  was  stationed  for  a  short  time  near  Weston- 
Super-Mare  in  Somerset,  where  I  took  a  great  interest  in  some  of  the 
caves  in  the  Mendips.  The  beauty  of  the  limestone  formations  were 
fascinating  to  see  and  inside  one  cave  in  the  Cheddar  Gorge,  I  fre¬ 
quently  saw  both  Greater  and  Lesser  Horseshoe  bats  at  rest  and  in 
flight.  Alas,  on  my  latest  visit  last  summer,  I  learned  that  the  pop¬ 
ulation  of  Greater  Horseshoe  bats  in  this  cave  has  now  been  reduced 
to  a  single  colony  of  32  bats.  Unfortunately,  there  are  no  caves  for 
me  to  explore  in  Lincolnshire  and  I  have  often  thought  that  it  would 
be  a  very  good  idea  to  open  up  some  of  the  disused  ironstone  mines 
on  the  Wolds  north  of  Caistor  by  unbricking  a  few  entrances  and  fitt¬ 
ing  them  with  protective  grills,  they  might  then  make  excellent  hiber¬ 
nating  quarters  for  our  Lincolnshire  bats. 

My  own  more  recent  cave  bat  hunts  have  taken  me  to  caves  in  York¬ 
shire  and  North  Wales.  In  Yorkshire,  I  have  made  several  visits  to 
a  cave  near  Skipton  which  has  a  pothole  type  entrance  leading  to  two 
fairly  long  underground  chambers.  On  one  of  these,  I  descended  below 
on  a  rope  to  investigate  these  chambers  and  discovered  a  number  of 
Long-eared,  Whiskered,  Natterers  and  a  single  Daubentons  bat  hiber¬ 
nating  in  crevices  in  the  cave  walls  and  roof. 
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The  caves  in  North  Wales  produce  a  similar  list  of  bat  species 
but  with  the  addition  of  Lesser  Horseshoe  bats  which  hang  openly  from 
the  roof  or  walls  of  the  cave. 

Bat  hunting  in  caves  needs  great  patience  and  care.  The  two 
Horseshoe  species  hang  openly  from  the  roof  or  walls  of  the  cave  where 
they  are  easily  seen  in  the  light  of  a  torch.  They  differ  from  the 
other  species  of  bat  in  that  they  have  a  remarkable  horseshoe  shaped 
growth  on  their  face,  from  which  they  take  their  name,  and  they  also 
hang  with  their  wings  wrapped  around  their  bodies  like  cloaks  instead 
of  having  them  neatly  folded  at  their  sides  as  do  the  Vespertil i o  n- 
idae  species. 

The  various  other  Vespertilionidae  species  can  only  be  found  by 
a  close  search  of  the  bore  holes  and  crevices  in  the  rock. 

Although  the  Horseshoe  bats  favour  caves  as  a  shelter  during  the 
hibernation  period,  they  are  occasionally  found  in  buildings.  I  was 
once  invited  to  investigate  a  castle  in  North  Wales,  where  I  found 
several  Lesser  Horseshoe  bats  hanging  in  the  dungeons,  tunnels  and 
cellars.  Although  most  of  the  Lesser  Horseshoe  bats  I  found  were 
hanging  singly  at  some  distance  apart  from  their  nearest  neighbour, 
I  have  on  occasions  found  two  hanging  almost  touching  or  a  few  inches 
apart . 

In  the  past  bats  have  been  treated  with  abhorrence,  completely 
without  justification.  In  recent  years  all  bats  have  drastically  de¬ 
clined  in  numbers  due  to  loss  of  habitat  which  destroys  their  roosting 
sites  and  reduces  the  amount  of  insect  food  available  to  them.  The 
fumigation  or  treatment  of  house-lofts  with  toxic  chemicals  to  remove 
beetles  has  also  killed  many  bats. 

Under  the  Wildlife  and  Countryside  Act  of  1981,  bats  have  now 
been  given  fuller  protection  than  any  other  mammal  and  it  is  illegal 
for  anyone  without  a  licence  to  disturb,  handle  or  even  photograph 
a  bat  in  its  daytime  roosting  site. 

A  much  more  enlightened  attitude  towards  the  bat  has  begun  to 
prevail  and  recognising  the  scarcity  of  many  species  and  the  benefit 
that  bats  do  in  controlling  insect  pests,  many  steps  have  been  taken 
to  help  them. 

Some  caves  frequented  by  hibernating  bats  have  been  fitted  with 
metal  grills  which  cover  the  entrance  and  prevent  human  disturbance. 
Foresters,  farmers  and  nature  reserve  wardens  have  also  made  an  att¬ 
empt  to  increase  the  bat  population  in  some  areas  by  putting  up  bat 
boxes  in  suitable  wooded  localities. 

A  bat  box  is  built  exactly  like  a  bird  nesting  box  but  with  a 
slit  in  the  base  instead  of  an  entrance  hole  in  the  front.  These 
boxes  have  been  particularly  successful  in  some  of  the  man-made  coni¬ 
ferous  woodlands  where  natural  hollow  trees  are  scarce  and  the  boxes 
make  a  welcome  substitute  for  several  tree-loving  bat  species  which 
readily  adopt  the  boxes  as  resting  places,  and  sometimes,  as  a  home 
for  their  young. 

I  have  recently  erected  a  number  of  such  boxes  in  Lincolnshire 
forests  and  every  year  I  make  a  special  effort  to  discover  new  bat 
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colonies  and  hope  to  add  new  species  to  our  county  list  in  order  to 
increase  our  knowledge  of  this  most  interesting  group  of  mammals. 

I  would  like  to  conclude  by  taking  this  opportunity  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  most  gratefully  the  generous  and  unstinting  help  I  have  received 
from  members  of  the  Lincolnshire  Naturalists'  Union  and  others. 

REPORT  OF  HON  GENERAL  SECRETARY  1982 

With  the  high  cost  of  transport  and  loss  of  time  involved  in 
getting  to  meetings  it  seemed  reasonable  to  try  to  keep  the  number 
of  meetings  of  the  Executive  Committee  to  a  minimum,  and  it  has  met 
only  3  times  during  the  year.  Despite  this  a  great  deal  of  work  has 
been  done  by  the  members  through  the  Editorial  Board  and  Programme 
Sub-Committee  and  by  individuals  at  the  behest  of  and  reporting  to 
the  Executive  Committee. 

A  highlight  of  the  year  was  the  publication  in  June  of  the  "Atlas 
of  Mammals,  Reptiles  and  Amphibians"  by  Maurice  Johnson,  edited  by 
Mrs  A  L  Goodall.  After  so  many  delays  it  was  still  a  struggle  to  get 
from  the  printers  enough  copies  to  start  selling  at  the  Lincolnshire 
Show.  The  annual  Transactions  were  published  in  October  under  the 
editorship  of  John  East. 

"The  Butterflies  and  Larger  Moths  of  Lincolnshire  and  S  Humber¬ 
side",  by  Joe  Duddington  and  Rex  Johnson  is  with  the  printers  at  the 
time  of  writing.  It  had  been  expected  that  copies  would  be  ready  for 
sale  by  1  March  but  owing  to  re-organisation  within  the  printing  works 
we  could  get  no  firm  delivery  date.  All  members  will  have  received 
an  order  form  for  the  pre-publication  offer. 

A  wary  eye  has  been  kept  on  the  financial  situation  by  the  Exe¬ 
cutive  Committee.  Commitments  for  1983/4  will  be  fairly  heavy,  since 
we  need  to  budget  for  an  annual  repayment  of  an  interest-free  loan 
at  £250  pa  for  4  years.  So,  we  are  looking  for  ways  of  increasing 
income.  The  raising  of  subscriptions  would  be  liable  to  cause  hard¬ 
ship  and  loss  of  members,  and  now,  as  always,  we  need  the  support  of 
the  membership  not  just  financially  but  to  provide  the  expertise  in 
natural  history  matters  which  is  at  the  heart  of  the  Union.  So  it 
is  hoped  that  you,  the  members,  will  also  involve  yourselves  in  the 
more  mundane  area  of  fund-raising  as  well  as  in  bringing  in  new  mem¬ 
bers  and  in  providing  the  records  of  wild  life,  and  thus  make  the  task 
of  your  Executive  Committee  easier.  Mrs  Barnes  has  offered  an  example 
by  setting  up  a  Sales  Table  again  for  us  and  would  welcome  your  con¬ 
tributions  to  be  sold  at  indoor  meetings.  Have  you  seen  the  badges 
and  key-fobs  bearing  our  Harvest  mouse  emblems? 

We  have  not  yet  found  anyone  willing  and  able  to  take  on  the 
whole  office  of  Hon  Publicity  Secretary.  Perhaps  we  are  asking  too 
much  from  one  individual.  We  have  split  the  work  for  the  time  being 
and  we  are  grateful  to  Chris  Godfrey  for  dealing  with  the  routine 
notices.  We  still  need  people  with  some  experience  of  display  work 
(we  have  a  trained  draughtsman  hiding  his  light  under  a  projector  lamp 
but  his  time  is  strictly  limited) .  We  need  people  on  whom  we  can  call 
for  help  for  typing  from  time  to  time,  for  help  with  the  physical 
labour  of  folding  pieces  of  paper  and  putting  them  into  envelopes: 
and  sometimes  we  just  need  an  extra  pair  of  hands  to  hump  packages 
around . 
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The  Executive  Committee  has  concerned  itself  with  a  variety  of 
matters  during  the  year,  including,  as  directed,  relations  with  the 
Lincolnshire  &  S  Humberside  Trust  for  Nature  Conservation.  It  has 
no  qualms  regarding  relations  with  the  Trust  during  the  coming  year 
as  they  will  have  a  hot  line  to  the  Trust's  Hon  Secretary. 

The  Union  has  continued  to  be  represented  on  the  Wash  Study 
Group.  You  will  remember  that  in  February  1982  the  Lincolnshire 
County  Council  decided  to  apply  a  moratorium  on  reclamation  of  the 
Wash  saltmarshes  until  1986  to  allow  time  for  further  research.  In 
this  connection  I  would  appeal  to  anyone  who  has  unpublished  records, 
in  any  discipline,  for  the  Wash  area  to  let  me  know.  Also  for  anyone 
who  could  give  a  little  time  during  1983  either  as  part  of  an  LNU 
group  or  working  independently  to  collect  records. 

The  Newsletter  has  not  come  in  for  much  comment  but  items  for 
inclusion  in  future  issues  would  be  welcomed.  One  point  for  Family 
Members  to  consider  -  a  Family  Membership  gets  only  one  copy  of  each 
piece  of  paper  issued,  be  it  Newsletter,  Programme,  Balance  Sheet  or 
whatever.  We  do  sometimes  hear  that  Dad  opens  the  mail  and  sits  on 
it  -  so  perhaps  the  rest  of  you  should  be  sticking  up  for  your  rights? 

We  have  been  encouraged  by  the  good  numbers  attending  meetings 
both  indoors  and  in  the  field  -  and  by  the  quality  of  information  de¬ 
rived  from  them.  Thanks  are  due  to  many  who  have  helped  to  make  them 
so  successful  as  well  as  to  the  hardworking  secretaries  who  have 
organised  them.  Our  retiring  President  has  been  with  us  at  most  meet¬ 
ings  during  the  year  and  we  are  grateful  for  much  help  given  by  him 
and  not  least  for  his  most  helpful  and  enlightening  Presidential 
Address  on  British  Bats.  Some  of  the  visual  material  which  he  showed 
at  that  meeting  has  been  loaned  for  display. 

We  owe  thanks  for  display  space  at  the  Lincolnshire  Show  to  the 
Director  of  Museums,  and  for  space  elsewhere  to  the  Alliance  and 
Anglia  Building  Societies  and  the  organisers  of  the  Pointon  Feast. 

I  should  like  to  record  my  personal  thanks  to  the  Hon  Officers 
and  Section  Officers  on  whom  so  much  of  the  work  of  the  Union  devolved 
and  to  the  Executive  Committee,  all  of  whom  have  contributed  a  great 
deal  of  time  and  energy  to  Union  affairs.  It  seems  to  me  that  they 
have  made  the  year  a  very  happy  and  productive  one . 


Norah  Goom 


PROGRAMME  AND  FIELD  SECRETARIES'  REPORT 

Twelve  general  field  meetings  were  held  in  1982.  On  completion 
of  the  AGM  and  Symposium  on  the  Lincolnshire  coast,  the  1982/83  indoor 
programme  will  have  comprised  of  seven  meetings. 

Precise  figures  are  not  available,  but  it  is  clear  that  atten¬ 
dance  at  these  meetings  has  increased  considerably.  Two  outdoor  meet¬ 
ings  in  1982  attracted  over  fifty  members,  another  two  had  over  forty 
members  present,  and  the  overall  average  for  the  season  was  in  the 
region  of  38.  A  large  increase  was  also  noted  by  your  secretaries 
in  the  numbers  staying  on  for  tea  after  field  meetings.  Grateful 
thanks  must  be  expressed  to  all  members  who  helped  with  catering  and 
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organisation  of  the  rooms.  Particular  thanks  need  to  go  to  Mrs  Wilkin 
who  spent  considerable  time  preparing  food.  While  these  larger 
numbers  are  most  encouraging  and  it  is  hoped  that  they  will  continue 
to  grow,  it  is  hoped  that  ways  can  be  discovered  to  involve  more 
members  in  preparation  of  food  for  teas  on  an  organised  basis,  to  ease 
the  pressure  on  the  Field  Secretary  responsible  for  a  particular 
meeting . 

The  outdoor  programme  got  off  to  an  excellent  start  at  Ancaster 
on  15th  May  with  a  meeting  led  by  Miss  I  Webster.  The  sunshine 
brought  out  over  50  members  who  enjoyed  the  good  chalk  flora.  The 
Early  Purple  orchids,  Cowslips  and  Milkwort  were  notable.  Seed  heads 
were  found  on  the  Pasque  Flower,  but  sadly  later  in  the  year  it  was 
learned  that  these  plant  heads  had  been  vandalised.  A  search  was  made 
for  the  Heath  Sedge  but  this  was  not  found.  It  was  an  excellent  day 
also  for  spring  butterflies.  Brimstones,  Orange-tips  and  Peacocks 
were  present  in  numbers.  Some  members  tied  in  a  visit  to  the  nearby 
Moors  Closes  reserve  where  Cuckoo  Flower  was  prolific,  and  Adder's 
Tongue  quite  widespread. 

The  meeting  at  Sotby  Meadows  (23rd  May),  was  interrupted  by  thun¬ 
dery  showers  almost  before  it  got  under  way.  Some  members  braved  the 
rain,  others  sheltered,  and  later  enjoyed  the  wet  meadowland  during 
the  afternoon's  "bright"  periods.  Approximately  40  spikes  of  Moonwort 
were  found,  and  lots  of  Adder's  Tongue.  Of  special  interest  to  lepid- 
opterists  was  the  small  Grass  Rivulet  moth. 

The  Botanical  meeting  held  on  2nd  June  took  place  at  Donna  Nook. 
Most  members  walked  to  Saltfleet  and  back  to  look  at  Orchids,  and 
numbers  of  Garden  Tiger  moth  larvae  were  found  along  the  dunes. 

Heavy  rain  fell  over  the  lunch  period  before  the  President's 
Meeting  led  by  Mr  M  Johnson  and  held  in  Bardney  Forest  on  6th  June. 
Fortunately  the  weather  cleared  and  the  afternoon  was  most  enjoyable, 
although  the  long  grasses  in  the  rides  were  wet  and  uncomfortable  to 
plough  through  in  the  early  afternoon.  There  was  plenty  to  see  to 
everyone's  taste.  Reports  included  mention  of  deer,  the  badger  sets, 
amphibians,  reptiles  etc  as  well  as  interesting  floral,  entomological 
and  ornithological  records.  It  was  a  pleasure  to  find  both  the 
Grizzled  and  the  Dingy  Skipper  butterflies  present  in  the  meadows, 
and  to  see  the  Broad-bordered  Bee  Hawk  feeding  at  the  Ragged  Robin 
in  the  rides. 

The  Messingham  Sand  Quarry  meeting  led  by  Mrs  V  Wilkin  on  12th 
June  was  well  attended.  The  Orchids  were  past  their  best,  but  the 
Ragged  Robin  was  lovely,  and  Pillwort  -  previously  believed  extinct, 
was  found  to  be  plentiful.  The  bird  life  was  interesting.  Records 
included  Tufted  Duck,  Mallard,  Shelduck,  three  pairs  of  Great  Crested 
Grebe,  three  pairs  of  Mute  Swan  with  young  etc.  An  excellent  tea  was 
held  at  Mrs  Wilkin's  home  at  Hibaldstow,  for  which  members  were  most 
grateful . 

Thundery  rain  interrupted  the  Temple  Wood  meeting  on  26th  June, 
but  did  not  spoil  it.  The  leaders  were  Mr  Rex  Johnson  and  Mr  Joe 
Duddington.  A  wide  variety  of  wildlife  was  recorded,  including 
sightings  of  Woodcock  and  Nightingale.  A  number  of  members  were  able 
to  observe  the  latter  at  very  close  range.  There  was  a  good  stand 
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of  Monkshood,  and  Carex  strigosa.  Twenty  seven  mycological  species 
were  recorded,  13  species  of  conchology  and  the  Comma  and  Speckled 
Wood  butterflies  were  of  special  interest  to  the  entomologists. 

The  Wheelabout  wood  setting  visited  on  4th  July  was  interesting, 
but  was  not  typical  of  Lincolnshire  since  many  tree  species  had  been 
imported  to  create  a  varied,  but  artificial  habitat. 

Members  visited  the  South  Witham  quarry,  and  Glebe  Farm  railway 
track  (now  disused)  on  1st  July,  and  the  meeting  was  led  by  Mr  P  White 
in  hot  sunshine.  A  meeting  in  Woodland  at  Sapperton  and  Pickworth 
was  held  on  10th  July.  It  was  led  by  Mr  L  A  Gostick,  and  the  land- 
owner,  Sir  Bruno  Welby,  met  members  at  the  beginning  of  the  afternoon 
session. 

It  was  very  hot  weather  on  31st  July,  when  over  40  members  went 
to  Crowle  Moors.  Most  were  interested  in  the  recent  find  of  the  Dune 
Helleborine  and  the  Cranberry  and  Bog  Rosemary.  The  Bog  Cricket  was 
also  seen. 

There  was  a  lower  attendance  at  Saltfleet  on  28th  August,  on  a 
lovely  sunny  day.  Members  were  pleased  to  hear  of  the  successful 
breeding  programme  of  the  Reserve  Warden  with  Natterjack  Toads. 

Over  50  members  attended  the  Fungus  Foray  led  by  Mr  J  Houghton 
at  Southrey  and  Birch  Woods  on  17th  October  in  wet,  blustery  con¬ 
ditions,  and  most  members  stayed  on  for  tea  at  the  Southrey  village 
hall. 


Dr  Fiona  Aungier  opened  the  "indoor"  season  on  17th  November  with 
an  informative  talk  on  the  history  and  status  of  SSSIs  in  the  County. 

The  display  of  members  photographic  slides  and  prints,  held  on 
11th  December  and  ably  directed  by  Mr  Ken  Rowland,  was  a  most  inter¬ 
esting  afternoon.  A  wide  range  of  material  was  shown  covering  aspects 
of  Continental  as  well  as  British  flora  and  fauna.  Considerable, 
photographic  expertise  was  displayed  in  members'  offerings,  and 
special  praise  was  given  to  young  enthusiast  Vicki  Woods  for  her 
prints . 

Mr  Terry  Wells  talked  about  Thorne  Moors  on  15th  January,  and 
his  discourse  was  well  illustrated  by  colour  slides.  The  mention  of 
the  Ornithological  records  aroused  members'  interest,  and  a  meeting 
has  been  arranged  at  the  reserve  for  LNU  members  on  15th  June,  when 
it  is  hoped  that  Nightjars  will  be  in  evidence. 

A  well  illustrated  talk  on  Orchids  was  given  by  Dr  N  Turnbull 
on  12th  February  1983.  In  spite  of  the  snow  outside,  members  were 
prompted  to  think  of  warmer  weather,  and  the  new  season's  field 
meetings. 

Mr  Maurice  Johnson  gave  his  Presidential  Address  on  the  subject 
of  British  Bats  on  26th  February.  Members  found  the  content  most 
informative,  and  it  was  well  illustrated.  The  capacity  audience  sat 
in  absolute  silence  when  bats'  ultrasonic  signals  were  converted  to 
audible  sounds,  and  members  were  invited  to  pick  out  the  diagnostic 
patterns  associated  with  a  number  of  our  species. 
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The  above  Address  was  followed  by  the  Section  Officers'  reports 
for  1982.  The  reports  reminded  members  of  the  highlights  of  last 
year.  A  full  and  interesting  programme  had  been  pursued,  and  everyone 
seemd  to  have  found  something  to  make  1982  a  "good"  year. 


Rex  Johnson  Hon  Programme  Secretary 
Vi  Wilkin  ) 


Sam  Branson) 


Hon  Field  Secretaries 


SECTION  OFFICERS'  REPORTS 
GEOLOGY 


D  N  Robinson  M  Sc 


Further  additions  to  the  Bibliography  since  publication  of  2nd 
edition  of  'The  Geology  of  Lincolnshire'. 


Catt  J  A  Yorkshire  and  Lincolnshire  Guidebook  for  Excusion 


C7 .  X  INQUA  CONGRESS  1977 

Catt  J  A,  Weir  A  H  The  loess  of  eastern  Yorkshire  and  Lincolnshire 
Madgett  P  A  Proc .  Yorks.  Geol .  Soc.  40,  1974,  23-29 


Crofts  R  G 


Gallois  R  W 


Gallois  R  W 

Gallois  R  W  & 
Cox  B  M 

If 


ff 


Girling  M  A 


Gozzard  J  R  & 
Price  D 


The  sand  and  gravel  recourses  of  the  country  around 
Potter  Hanworth  and  Reepham,  Lincolnshire 
Minteral  Assessment  Rept  94,  1982 

Some  detailed  correlations  in  the  Upper  Kimmeridge 
Clay  in  Norfolk  and  Lincolnshire  Bull.  Geol.  Survey 
GB  44,  1973,  63-75 

Geological  Investigations  for  the  Wash  Water  Storage 
Scheme  Inst.  Geol.  Sciences  Report  78/19,  1979 

Stratigraphy  of  the  Upper  Kimmeridge  Clay  of  the 
Wash  area  Bull.  Geol.  Survey  GB  47,  1974,  1-28 

Stratigraphy  of  the  Lower  Kimmeridge  Clay  of  Eastern 
England  Proc.  Yorks.  Geol.  Soc.  41,  1976,  13-26 
Stratigraphy  of  the  Middle  and  Upper  Oxfordian  sedi¬ 
ments  of  Fenland  Proc.  Geol.  Assoc.  88,  1977,  207- 
228 

Evidence  from  Lincolnshire  of  the  age  and  intensity 
of  the  mid-Devensian  temperate  episode  Nature  250, 
1974,  270 

The  sand  and  gravel  resources  of  the  country  north 
of  Gainsborough,  Lincolnshire  Mineral  Assessment 
Rept  33,  1978 


Heaven  F  W 
Jackson  I 


Kent  P  E 


ft 


Lovell  J  H 


Soils  in  Lincolnshire  III  TF28  Donington  on  Bain. 
Soil  Survey  Record  55,  1978 

The  sand  and  gravel  resources  of  the  country  north 
and  west  of  Woodhall  Spa,  Lincolnshire 
Mineral  Assessment  Rept.  94,  1982 

Subsidence  and  uplift  in  East  Yorkshire  and  Lincoln¬ 
shire:  a  double  inversion  Proc.  Yorks.  Geol.  Soc. 
42,  4,  1980,  505-524 

British  Regional  Geology:  Eastern  England  from  the 
Tees  to  The  Wash  2nd  edtn.  (HMS0)  1980 
The  sand  and  gravel  resources  of  the  country  south¬ 
west  of  Scunthorpe,  Humberside  Mineral  Assessment 
Rept.  29,  1977 
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tf 


Power  G  & 
Wild  J  B  L 

Price  D 


Rackham  D  J 


Robinson  D  N 


tf 


Shennan  I 


Wingfield  R  T  R, 
Evans  C  D  R, 
Deegan  S  E  & 
Floyd  R 


The  sand  and  gravel  resources  of  the  country  south 
of  Gainsbrough,  Lincolnshire  Mineral  Assessment 
Rept.  19,  1976 

The  sand  and  gravel  resources  of  the  country  south 
of  Horncastle,  Lincolnshire  Mineral  Assessment  Rept. 
108,  1982  " 

The  sand  and  gravel  resources  of  the  country  around 
Newton  on  Trent,  Lincolnshire  Mineral  Assessment 
Rept.  15,  1975 

Evidence  for  changing  vertebrate  communities  in  the 
Middle  Devensian  Quaternary  Newsletter  25.  1978 

1-3  - - * 

Some  features  of  the  Heath  and  Fens  of  South 
Lincolnshire  -  excursion  report  Mercian  Geologist 
7,  3,  1979,  235-238  ~ 

Pebbles  on  the  Beach  in  The  Book  of  the  Lincolnshire 
Seaside  (Buckingham)  1981 

The  Lincolnshire  Coast  :  Past  and  Future  Changes 
Lincolnshire  Life  22,  10,  1983,  24-25 

Geological  and  Geophysical  Survey  of  the  Wash 
Inst.  Geol .  Sciences  Report  78/18,  1978 


Wild  J  B  L 


Wymer  J  J  & 
Straw  A 


The  sand  and  gravel  resources  of  the  country  around 
Billinghay ,  Lincolnshire  Mineral  Assessment  Rept. 
100,  1982  "  ““  "  “ 

Hand-axes  from  beneath  glacial  till  at  Welton  le 
Wold,  Lines  and  the  distribution  of  paleoliths  in 
Britain  Proc .  Prehistoric  Soc .  43,  1977,  355-360 


MAPS  1:50,000  Sheet  123  Louth  (Solid  &  Drift)  1980 

1:50,000  Sheet  145  &  part  129  King's  Lynn  &  The  Wash  (Solid  & 

Drift)  1978 


BOTANY 


E  J  Gibbons  &  I  Weston 


Field  Meetings  1982 


Ancaster 


A  lovely  sunny  day  with  plenty  of  flowers  in  the  valley.  Earlier 
this  year  Mrs  G  Crompton  recorded  the  rare  spring  sedge  Carex 
ericetorum.  At  this  meeting  horse-shoe  vetch,  cowslip,  early  purple 
orchid,  milkwort,  and  tormentil  were  plentiful.  The  pasque  flower 
Anemone  pulsatilla  was  recorded,  but  unfortunately  later  in  the  year 
it  was  reported  that  the  seed  heads  had  been  stolen. 

Later  we  visited  Moor  Closes.  It  was  too  early  for  the  flush 
of  marsh  and  spotted  orchids  recorded  later  in  the  year,  but  marsh 
marigold,  meadow  saxifrage,  lady's  smock  and  the  sedge  Carex  disticha 
were  recorded. 
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Sotby 

The  three  meadows  are  very  rich.  Adder's  tongue  fern  is  present 
in  quantity  and  the  specimens  are  large,  often  on  disturbed  ground 
(e.g.  mole  hills).  The  rarer  of  the  two  primitive  ferns  -  moonwort, 
is  also  present  on  the  reserve  in  one  spot,  and  was  fruiting  well  this 
year.  Many  buttercups,  water  dropwort,  betony,  twayblade ,  yellow 
rattle  and  a  large  number  of  grasses  and  sedges  particularly  in  the 
wetter  spots. 

Donna  Nook 


What  a  wonderful  spot!  Carpets  of  Glaux  -  sea  milkwort,  a  very 
prolific  population  of  early  marsh  orchid  with  a  few  southern  marsh 
orchids,  including  a  specimen  which  had  a  dark  red  flower  and  which 
looked  different  from  the  usual,  pyramid  orchid,  slender  birdsfoot 
trefoil,  which  is  uncommon,  and  birdsfoot  trefoil  were  recorded  in 
quantity . 

Bardney  Forest 


Nothing  extra  to  record,  but  the  primary  woodland  areas  are 
notable,  and  the  small  leaved  lime  and  wild  service  trees  were  ad — 
mired.  Grass  pea  Lathyrus  nissolia  was  again  searched  for,  but  with¬ 
out  success. 

Messingham  Sand  Quarries 


The  highlight  here  was  the  small  aquatic  fern  -  pillwort,  thought 
at  one  time  to  be  extinct  for  the  county,  probably  introduced  by 
birds.  Musk  mallow  was  colourful  and  there  were  many  small  plants 
of  the  bare  sand.  The  alien  Amsinckia  was  still  present  having  been 
recorded  previously,  and  a  total  of  300  plants  are  listed. 

Temple  Wood 


A  good  primary  wood  with  a  patch  of  leached  acid  soil  which  prov¬ 
ided  three  additional  square  records.  Carex  strigosa  was  found  in 
one  patch. 

Wheelabout  Wood 


This  has  been  planted  up  as  an  arboretum  with  a  charge  for 
entrance.  One  receives  a  list  of  tree  species,  a  rose  tree  list  and 
a  wild  flower  list  produced  by  an  evening  class.  The  LNU  visit  added 
eighteen  extra  species  including  Carex  paniculata. 

Colsterworth ,  North  and  South  Witham 


Chiefly  abandoned  ironstone  and  limestone  quarries.  A  good  plant 
list  including  many  old  favourites  was  sent  in  by  Mrs  Pennell. 
Slender  birdsfoot  trefoil  and  narrow  leaved  hempnettle  were  notable, 
whilst  the  Venus'  looking  glass,  not  often  seen  in  quantity,  was  plen¬ 
tiful  . 

Sapperton  and  Pickworth 


One  hundred  and  thirty  two  plants  are  recorded  from  this  area. 
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The  bellflower  is  nettle  leaved,  not  giant  bellflower.  There  were 
five  additions  to  previous  records  including  hemp  agrimony,  long 
headed  poppy  and  pointed  toadflax. 


Crowle 


A  most  interesting  nature  trail  with  varied  habitats.  The  great 
yellow  rattle  has  increased  after  the  clearing  of  birch  and  bracken 
by  energetic  members  of  the  Trust.  Our  President  found  a  splendid 
patch  of  cranberry,  reported  extinct  from  1917  to  1975,  but  since 
found  twice.  The  marsh  orchid  which  flowered  late  at  Crowle  Waste,  and 
photographed  on  20th  June  was  referred  to  Mr  Peter  Hunt  and  Mr  H 
Roberts,  the  marsh  orchid  referees.  Both  were  intrigued  by  the  late 
time  of  flowering,  the  habitat  and  the  form.  It  has  been  diagnosed 
as  the  narrow  lipped  narrow  leaved  form  of  Dactylorhiza  praetermissa 
-  southern  marsh  orchid,  not  previously  separated  out  in  the  county 
from  the  common  form. 

Saltfleet 

Near  the  haven  and  southward  on  the  dunes.  Much  crow  garlic  and 
some  lesser  meadow  rue,  and  salt  rush. 


Southrey 


The  previous  rain  made  access  difficult  in  places.  Spindlewood, 
climbing  corydalis,  wood-sorrel,  narrow  buckler  fern,  purple  moor 
grass,  and  bush  grass  were  seen.  At  a  later  date  one  tree  of  Sorbus 
torminalis ,  wild  service  tree,  was  noted. 


Plant  Notes 


The  Monks  Wood  Centre  is  preparing  the  Flora  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  (FOGBI)  to  be  published  in  two  parts.  The  first  includes 
ferns  and  plants  up  to  willows,  and  the  second  volume  includes  heaths, 
orchids,  grasses  and  sedges.  Some  exotic  trees,  conifers  planted  by 
the  Forestry  Commission,  other  aliens  and  hybrids  not  recorded  in  the 
1960  Atlas  are  to  be  included.  A  list  of  families  and  unmapped  plant 
species  for  vol.  1  follows  and  records  are  requested  from  LNU  members. 
The  list  for  vol.  2  will  be  published  later. 


Families  to  be  included  in  FOGBI  Volume 


All  ferns 

Pinaceae 

Taxodiaceae 

Cupressaceae 

Lauraceae 

Aristolochiaceae 

Ceratophyllaceae 

Nymphaeaceae 

Ranunculaceae 

Berberidaceae 

Papaveraceae 

Fumariaceae 

Sarraceniaceae 

Platanaceae 


Myricaceae 

Fagaceae 

Betulaceae 

Phytolaccaceae 

Aizoaceae 

Caryophy 1 laceae 

Portulacaceae 

Chenopodiaceae 

Amaranthaceae 

Polygonaceae 

Plumbaginaceae 

Paeoniaceae 

Elatinaceae 

Clusiaceae 
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Tiliaceae 

Malvaceae 

Ulmaceae 

Moraceae 

Cannabiaceae 

Urticaceae 

Hitherto  unmapped  species  to  be 

Pteris  cretica 
Pteris  vittata 
Dicksonia  Antarctica 
Matteuccia  struthiopteris 
Onoclea  sensibilis 
Cyrtonium  falcatum 
Blechnum  chilense 
Blechnum  penna-marina 
Abies  procera 
Abies  grandis 
Pseudotsuga  menziesii 
Tsuga  heterophylla 
Picea  abies 
Picea  sitchensis 
Picea  omorika 
Larix  kaempferi 
Cedrus  deodari 
Pinus  contorta 
Pinus  pinaster 
Pinus  radiata 
Pinus  nigra 

Pinus  sylvestris  (all  records) 

Pinus  pouce 
Pinus  strobus 

Sequoia  sempervirens 
Sequoiadendron  giganteum 
Cryptomeria  japonica 
Cupressus  macrocarpa 
Chamaecyparis  lawsoniana 
Thuja  plicata 

Taxus  baccata  (all  records) 

Laurus  nobilis 
Aristolochia  rotunda 
Aconitum  x  cammarum 
Consolida  ambigua 
Nigella  gallica 
Nigella  damascena 
Anemone  ranunculoides 
Anemone  apennina 
Clematis  flammula 
Clematis  montana 
Clematis  viticella 
Ranunculus  muricatus 
Ranunculus  x  levenensis 
Ranunculus  peltatus 
Ranunculus  penicillatus 
Ranunculus  aquatilis  ss 
Aquilegia  pyrenaica 


Violaceae 

Cistaceae 

Tamaricaceae 

Frankeniaceae 

Curcurbitaceae 

Salicaceae 

mapped  for  Volume  1  of  FOGBI 


Berberis  glaucocarpa 
Berberis  buxifolia 
Berberis  darwinii 
Mahonia  repens 
Papaver  atlanticum 
Roemeria  hybrida 
Argemone  mexicana 
Eschscholzia  californica 
Macleaya  x  kewensis 
Dicentra  formosa 
Corydalis  ochroleuca 
Corydalis  bulbosa 
Corydalis  solida 
Platanus  x  hybrida 
Myrica  caroliniensis 
Nothofagus  obliqua 
Nothofagus  procera 
Quercus  x  rosaceae 
Betula  x  aurata 
Alnus  incana 
Alnus  cordata 
Corylus  maxima 
Phytolacca  sp 
Carpobrotus  glaucescens 
Carpobrotus  acinaciformis 
Aptenia  cordifolia 
Lampranthus  roseus 
Lampranthus  falciformis 
Drosanthemum  floribundum 
Disphyma  crassifolium 
Erepsia  heteropetala 
Oscularia  deltoides 
Ruschia  caroli 
Tetragonia  tetragonoides 
Silene  dichotoma 
Dianthus  plumarius 
Dianthus  caryophyllus 
Dianthus  gallicus 
Vaccaria  hispanica 
Petrorhagia  saxifraga 
Petrorhagia  prolifera 
Sagina  glabra 
Spergula  morisonii 
Polycarpon  diphyllum 
Herniaria  hirsuta 
Herniaria  cinerea 

Scleranthus  annuus  subsp  polvcarpos 
Portulaca  oleracea 
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Hitherto  unmapped  species  (continued) 


Chenopodium  suecicum 
Chenopodium  opulifolium 
Chenopodium  hircinum 
Chenopodium  probstii 
Chenopodium  giganteum 
Spinacea  oleracea 
Beta  trigyna 
Atriplex  longipes 
Atriplex  praecox 
Atriplex  hortensis 
Atriplex  halimus 
Kochia  scoparia 
Salicornia  europaea 
Salicornia  ramossima 
Salicornia  nitens 
Salicornia  fragilis 
Salicornia  dolichostachya 
Amaranthus  -  all  species 
Polygonum  patulum/pulchellum 
Polygonum  aviculave  ss 
Polygonum  arenastrum 
Polygonum  amplexicaule 
Polygonum  alpinum 
Polygonum  weyrichii 
Polygonum  sagittatum 
Bilderdykia  aubertii/ 
baldschuanicum 
Fagopyrum  diobotrys 
Muehlenbeckia  complexa 
Rumex  scutatus 
Rumex  confertus 
Rumex  cristatus 
Rumex  brownii 
Rumex  frutescens 


Rumex  triangulivalvis 
Rumex  obovatus 
Rheum  x  cultorum 
Limonium  companyonis 
Malva  nicaeensis 
Malva  pusilla 
Malva  parviflora 
Malva  verticillata 
Lavatera  olbia 
Lavatera  trimestris 
Alcea  rosea/f icifolia 
Sidalcea  sp 
Abutilon  theophrasti 
Hibiscus  trionum 
Ficus  carica 
Cannabis  sativa 
Viola  cornuta 
Viola  x  wittrockiana 
Tamarix  anglica 
Tamarix  gallica 
Tamarix  africana 
Citrullus  lanatus 
Cucumis  sativus 
Cucurbita  pepo 
Populus  alba 

Populus  x  canadensis  aggr 

Populus  gileadensis  aggr 

Salix  babylonica 

Salix  elaeagnos 

Salix  daphnoides 

Salix  acutifolia 

Salix  hibernica 

Salix  repens  ssp  argentea 

Salix  cordata 


Although  maps  of  these  species  have  not  been  published  in  the  Atlases, 
a  few  have  been  mapped  separately. 


As  no  records  were  taken  in  by  Monks  Wood  during  1978  to  1982 
after  Dr  Perring  moved  to  Nettleham  RSNC,  our  nearly  ninety  10  km 
squares  had  accumulated  1103  records  which  needed  to  be  sorted  out 
for  the  new  staff  of  Monks  Wood.  New  records  for  some  of  the  under 
recorded  squares  have  come  in  from  energetic  members,  notably  Mrs 
Pennell,  Mr  P  Chapman,  Mr  W  M  Peet,  Mr  B  Redman,  Mr  J  Redshaw;  also 
from  Gibraltar  Point  and  records  from  the  Wash  Survey,  delayed  from 
1974.  An  interesting  record  for  1982  is  Atropa  belladonna  -  deadly 
nightshade)  from  the  Lines  Agricultural  College  farm  at  Holbeach. 
It  occurs  along  200  yds  of  dykeside.  This  had  previously  been  record¬ 
ed  in  the  Gerarde's  Herball  of  1597  as  being  common  in  the  district. 
Pyrola  minor  (small  wintergreen) ,  a  1981  record  is  expanding  its 
numbers  in  the  sole  site  in  Market  Rasen  and  the  Forestry  Commission 
is  actively  concerned  with  its  conservation. 


Chenopodium  hybridum  (sowbane)  an  uncommon  weed  was  found  in 
quantity  in  sugar-beet  at  Broughton  this  year. 
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MYCOLOGY 

1982  had  been  marked  by  much  increased  activity  in  the  mycology 
section,  and  apart  from  the  two  dry  spells  in  May  and  July/ August, 
conditions  were  excellent,  species  and  specimens  appearing  in  plenty. 
Results  from  the  normal  Union  Meetings  varied,  however,  as  follows. 

At  Ancaster  Valley  (SK94)  on  15th  February,  in  the  middle  of  a 
dry  spell,  5  species  only  were  recorded,  the  only  one  of  note  being 
Puccinia  sessilis ,  on  the  leaves  of  Arum  maculatum ,  and  at  Moor  Closes 
on  the  same  day,  one  solitary  specimen  was  noted.  Again  at  Sotby 
Meadows  (TF27)  on  the  23rd  May,  two  species  only  were  recorded,  but 
in  Sotby  Wood  on  the  same  day  10  species  typical  of  pine  and  pine 
needles  were  recorded.  We  had  some  rain  before  the  meeting  at 
Chambers'  Plantation  on  the  6th  June  in  TF17,  and  17  species  were 
recorded,  again  mostly  on  conifer  wood  and  needles,  with  three  common 
rusts.  Crowle  Moors  (SE71)  on  the  31st  July  was  very  dry,  and  16 
species  were  recorded,  but  here  they  all  proved  to  be  10km  square 
records,  since  SE71  has  seen  little  if  any  recording.  Temple  Wood 
on  the  26th  June  produced  29  species,  including  7  new  to  TF02.  Here 
Choke  Epichloe  typhina  was  seen  on  grasses.  The  writer  of  this 
report  was  unable  to  attend  the  meeting  at  Wheelabout  Wood  in  TF36 
on  the  4th  July,  but  Mr  Rowe  provided  a  list  of  17  common  species 
seen.  Again,  since  TF36  has  not  been  'worked',  all  were  10km  square 
records . 

The  autumn  Fungus  Foray  was  held  in  Southrey  and  Birch  Woods  in 
TF16  on  the  16th  October,  by  permission  of  the  Forestry  Commission. 
Conditions  were  excellent,  even  if  we  were  finally  rained  off,  and 
114  species  were  recorded  in  all,  one  being  a  new  County  record  (the 
pinkish  Mycena  crocata)  and  47  were  new  to  TF16.  No  doubt  the  large 
turn-out  of  members  assisted  in  no  small  degree  to  attain  this  figure. 
Other  interesting  species  of  which  specimens  were  found  included 
Volvaria  speciosa,  which  is  not  very  common  in  the  County.  Three 
species  of  Pluteus »  P . cervinus  P. lutescens  (on  the  grass  verge  at  the 
entrance)  and  P.salicinus ,  11  species  from  Mycena,  and  12  species 
from  the  Collybia  /  Clitocybe  genera. 

In  view  of  the  many  gaps  in  the  records  inherent  in  the  change¬ 
over  to  National  Grid  recording,  a  small  group  of  members  (and  others) 
have  started  an  attack  on  these  gaps  by  making  numerous  sorties  over 
the  past  year  in  addition  to  the  normal  meetings  of  the  Union,  parti¬ 
cularly  two  sites  which  have  been  little  'worked'  in  past  years. 
These  sites  have  included  some  to  which  the  owners  prefer  not  to  allow 
access  for  a  large  group,  but  willingly  allow  entry  for  a  small  party, 
and  thanks  must  be  expressed  in  particular  to  Mr  R  W  Parker  of  Mether- 
ingham  for  access  to  Green  Man  Wood,  the  only  wood  of  any  size  in  TF05 
and  to  Mr  B  E  M  Lyte  of  Caythorpe  for  entry  to  his  Wilsford  Quarry 
reserve . 

Other  sites  were  visited  in  the  ownership  or  administration  of 
the  Lincolnshire  and  S  Humberside  Trust  for  Nature  Conservation  and 
the  Forestry  Commission,  and  included  Rigsby  and  Ailby  Woods  (TF47) , 
Tortoishell  Wood  (SK91),  Twyford  Forest  (SK92) ,  Skellingthorpe  Wood 
(SK97),  Potterhanworth  Wood  (TF06)  and  parts  of  Laughton  Forest  in 
SK89  and  SE80.  Forays  were  led  on  behalf  of  the  Trust  at  Burwell  Wood 
(TF38) ,  Temple  Woods  (TF15/25)  and  Golf  Course  (TF26)  and  Hartsholme 
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Park  (SK96)  all  produced  their  usual  above-average  quota  during 
several  visits. 

Numerous  specimens  have  been  received  for  identification  from 
members  and  others.  Mrs  &  Mr  J  Rowe  and  Mr  K  Rowland  have  come  up 
with  their  now  usual  large  crops,  Mrs  V  Wilkin  sent  in  two  batches 
of  specimens  from  the  Messingham  Pits  Reserve  and  Miss  N  Goom  sent 
several  collections  of  Choke  Epichloe  typhina  found  on  grasses  in 
her  garden  and  several  other  locations.  Other  specimens  have  been 
received  from  Mrs  J  Ostler  from  the  south  of  the  county,  Mrs  E  V 
Pennell,  Miss  E  J  Gibbons,  Mr  M  Peet,  Mr  G  Posnett  and  a  number  of 
non-members . 

The  result  of  the  above  much  increased  activities  is  that  the 
writer  has  been  able  to  add  23  new  County  records  and  no  less  than 
725  new  10km  square  records  and  230  new  site  records  to  the  files. 
It  would  be  impracticable  to  list  all  the  new  records  here,  but  they 
are  available  on  request.  A  list  of  the  new  County  Records  and  the 
10km  square  records  from  the  Fungus  Foray  is  appended.  Some  of  the 
interesting  collections  were  as  follows: 

In  the  early  part  of  the  year,  morels  Morchella  esculenta  appear 
to  have  been  more  plentiful  than  usual.  The  writer  collected  some 
20  specimens  from  a  neighbour's  garden  in  Lea,  and  others  were  repor¬ 
ted  as  far  afield  as  Scunthorpe,  Stoke  Rochford  and  Skegness. 

Laughton  Forest  this  year  produced  a  number  of  different  speci¬ 
mens  of  species  which  are  not  often  seen  in  the  County,  as  for  example 
Sepultaria  arenosa,  growing  almost  buried  in  sandy  soil,  and  other 
cup  fungi  such  as  the  large  Paxina  acetabulum,  Peziza  badioconfusa 
(also  found  in  Wickenby  Wood)  and  P. succosa  (which  produces  yellow 
milk  on  cutting),  Tarzetta  cupularis,  Helvetia  crispa  and  H.lacunosa 
and  Otidea  bufonia.  Other  finds  there  included  Laccaria  bicolor  and 
L . tortilis  (also  found  in  Mr  K  Rowland's  garden  at  North  Hykeham  and 
at  Woodhall  Spa)  .  The  last  previous  record  of  this  species  was  in 
1951. 


Green  Man  Wood  produced  116  species  in  two  visits,  all  of  which 
were  new  10km  square  records  at  least,  since  it  has  not  been  'worked' 
before,  and  the  wood  includes  some  very  old  beeches.  They  included 
the  spiky  capped  Lepiota  friesii,  the  dark  blue  Leptonia  lazulina, 
six  species  of  Inocybe ,  ten  Mycenas,  Exidia  recisa,  and  two  Hymen- 
oscyphus  species  on  Beech  leaves  and  mast.  Wilsford  Quarry  also  pro¬ 
duced  90  species,  the  greater  majority  being  new  records  for  its  10km 
square,  including  four  species  of  Hygrocybe,  Tricholoma  cingulatum 
and  Zylaria  carpophila  (on  Beech  cupules),  as  well  as  8  myxomycetes. 

Tortoishell  Wood,  visited  on  the  8th  May,  gave  three  common 
rusts,  Polyporus  brumulas,  Hapalopilis  nidulans  and  Encoelia  fur  fur  - 
acea  (the  last  named  growing  through  the  bark  of  a  fallen  hazel 
stick) . 

Ailby  and  Rigsby  Woods  on  4th  September  provided  58  species 
in  a  dry  period,  again  the  majority  being  new  records  for  TF47.  The 
most  interesting  find  here  was  the  all  white  conidial  Paecilomyces 
farinosa.  This  was  the  first  time  this  asexual  form  of  the  insect 
parasite  Cordyceps  militaris  has  been  recorded  in  the  County,  the 
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perfect  form  itself  only  having  been  recorded  once  previously. 

A  foray  in  Mausoleum  Woods  on  the  3rd  October  was  remarkable  for 
the  large  number  of  Hygrocybe  species.  They  were  found  in  open  grass¬ 
land  between  the  woods,  and  presented  a  beautiful  sight  of  large 
ochre,  red,  lilac  and  white  fruiting  bodies  in  the  grass.  Included 
were  H.calyptraeformis  ,  H.nigrescens  ,  H  .conicus  ,  H . chlorophanus  ,  H_. 

virgineus  and  H.pratensis ,  with  several  large  groups  of  H .puniceus . 
It  must  have  been  similar  during  the  Fungus  Foray  of  the  Union  in 
1971,  according  to  Miss  Waterhouse's  remarks  that  year,  and  it  is 
gratifying  to  know  that  they  will  still  appear  in  the  same  situation. 

At  Burwell  Wood  on  the  16th  October,  some  80  species  were  found. 
These  included  large  troops  of  the  graceful  Hypholoma  marginatum  and 
Tricholomopsis  rutilans  growing  on  the  many  heaps  of  conifer  sawdust 
left  after  the  felling. 

From  the  above  remarks  and  statistics,  it  will  be  evident  1982 
has  proved  to  be  a  red  letter  year  in  all  respects. 

Due  thanks  must  be  recorded  here  to  a  number  of  experts  in  the 
field  of  mycology.  Miss  G  M  Waterhouse,  despite  the  fact  that  she 
can  no  longer  attend  (or  lead)  our  meetings,  is  always  ready  with 
advice  and  assistance.  Drs  D  Reid  and  B  Spooner,  of  the  Royal  Botanic 
Gardens  at  Kew  have  identified  numerous  basidiomycetes  and  ascomycetes 
respectively  for  us.  Dr  B  Ing,  of  Chester  College  has  advised  on  and 
identified  many  mycomycetes  found  in  Pine  twigs  and  needles. 

Annual  Fungus  Foray  in  Birch  and  Southrey  Woods  on  the  16th 
October  1982  (TF1368) 

1.  New  County  Record  Mycena  crocata  (Schraed  ex  Fr)  Rummer 

1.  New  10km  Square  records  Clitocybe  cerussata 

Clitocybe  dealbata 
Clitocybe  fragrans 
Clitocybe  infundibuliformis 
Clitocybe  langei 
Clitocybe  nebularis 
Collybia  butyracae 
Conocybe  arrhenii 
Coprinus  atramentarius 

Coprinus  lagopus 
Crepidotus  variabilis 
Hypholoma  sublateritium 
Hebeloma  crustuliniforme 
Lactarius  quietus 
Leccinum  scabrum 
Lepista  nuda 
Leptonia  sericella 
Mycena  epipterygia 
Mycena  galopus  v. Candida 
Mycena  haematopus 
Mycena  swartzii 
Myctalis  lycoperdoides 
Pleurotus  ostreatus 
Panaeolus  ater 
Pluteus  lutescens 
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3.  Other  (not  new)  records  -  6 

Other  new  County  Records 
Puccinia  sessilis  Schroet 
Tympanis  conspersa  Fr 
Leptonia  serrulata  (Pers  ex  Fr) 
Kumm 

Leptonia  lazulina  (Fr)  Quel 

Lepiota  leucothites  (Vitt)  Orton 
Omphalina  griseopallida  (Desm)Quel 
+Laccaria  bicolor  (Maire)  P  D  Orton 
Cortinarius  pseudosalor  J  Lange 
Mycena  fagetorum  (Fr)  Gill 

Encoelia  furfuracea  (Roth  ex  Pers) 
Karst 

Cortinarius  betularum  (Mos)  Mos 
Exidia  recisa  (Ditm)  Fr 
Coprinus  zanthothrix  Romagn 
Hymenoscyohus  caudatus  (Kaust) 
Dennis 

Peziza  emileia  Cooke 

Pleurotellus  acerosus  (Fr) 

Konr  &  Maubl 
Inocybe  pudica  Kuhner 

Inocybe  lanuginella  (Bull  ex  Fr) 
Kummer 

Russula  sororia  (Fr)  Romell 
Nolanea  tenuipes  P  D  Orton 

Paecilomyces  farinosus  (Dicks 


Pluteus  salicinus 
Psathyrella  gracilis 
Psathyrella  hydrophila 
Russula  cyanoxantha 
Russulla  fellea 
Russula  fragilis 
Russula  nigricans 
Stropharia  aeruginosa 
Tricholompsis  platyphylla 
Tricholoma  fulvum 
Volvariella  speciosa 
Daedaleopsis  confragosa 
Fistulina  hepatica 
Typhula  erythropus 
Exidia  glandulosa 
Chlorosplenium  aeruginascens 
Ascocoryne  sarcoides 
Nectria  cinnabarina  (conidial) 
Nectria  pezizaeformis 
Spinellus  megalosporus 
Stemonitis  fusca 
sarum  nutans 

other  species  were  recorded 


Ancaster  (SK94)  on  Arum  maculatum 
N  Hykeham  (SK96)  on  apple  bark 

N  Hykeham  on  a  lawn 
Wilsford  Quarry  (SK94)  in  short 
grass 

Rauceby  Warren  on  open  heath  (TF04) 
Messingham  Quarry  (SE90)  in  grass 
Laughton  Forest  (SE80)  under  pine 
Laughton  Forest  (SE80)  under  pine 
Laughton  Forest  (SE80)  in  beech 
leaves 

Tortoiseshell  Wood  (SK91)  on  hazel 

Wilsford  Quarry  (SK94)  under  birch 
Wilsford  Quarry  (SK94)  on  deal  wood 
Green  Man  Wood  (TF05)  on  a  ride 
Green  Man  Wood  (TF05)  on  beech 
leaves 

Green  Man  Wood  (TF05)  on  bare 
ground 

Laughton  Forest  (SE80)  on  rotten 
beech 

Laughton  Forest  (SE80)  under  beech 
and  birch 

Laughton  Forest  (SE80)  under  beech 
and  birch 

Woodhall  (TF25)  under  oak 
Rigsby  wood  (TF47)  in  long  grass 
under  mixed  trees 
Ailby  Wood  (TF47)  on  an  insect 
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Fr)  Brown  and  Smith 
gSDidymium  megalosporum 

Berk  &  Curt 

+  -  identified  by  Dr  D  Reid 
<t>  -  identified  by  Dr  B  Ing 


amongst  dead  leaves 
Laughton  Forest  (SE80)  on  dead  pine 
sticks 


BRYOLOGY 
M  R  D  Seaward 

Since  continuing  demand  for  A  Bryophyte  Check-list  for  Lincoln¬ 
shire  necessitated  a  reprint,  the  occasion  was  taken  to  make  several 
minor  corrections  and  to  provide  lists  of  additional  records  and  pub¬ 
lications  covering  the  period  1969-1982.  Major  additions  are  86  new 
divisional  moss  records  (including  7  species  new  to  the  county)  and 
19  new  divisional  hepatic  records,  together  with  a  supplementary  bib¬ 
liography  listing  12  items. 
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Some  areas  of  the  county  remain  underworked,  and  as  can  be  seen 
from  the  accompanying  map  a  considerable  amount  of  basic  10km  x  10km 
grid  square  mapping  still  needs  to  be  undertaken  -  cf.  Trans.  Lines 
Nat . Un.  18 :  15  (1972).  Several  important  sites  need  to  be  resurveyed, 
particularly  the  coastal  areas  from  Humberstone  to  Theddlethorpe  which 
50  years  ago  supported  several  rarities  including  Bryum  marratii, 
B .warneum,  B.mamillatum  and  B . knowltonii .  The  January  1953  floods 
which  so  devastated  our  coastline  may  well  have  resulted  in  the  dis¬ 
appearance  of  most,  if  not  all,  of  these  species.  The  present  status 
of  many  epiphytes  known  to  be  susceptible  to  air  pollution  (eg.  Ulota 
and  certain  Orthotrichum  spp. )  also  requires  investigation.  Until 
this  work  has  been  carried  out,  it  seemed  premature  to  publish  a  com¬ 
plete  revision  of  the  bryophyte  flora. 

To  date,  the  Lincolnshire  bryophyte  flora  can  be  summarised  as 
follows:  382  taxa  have  been  recorded  from  the  county,  of  which  18  are 
doubtful  in  the  absence  of  supporting  herbarium  material  and  14  have 
not  been  seen  since  the  19th  century  (at  least  one  of  these  is  cer¬ 
tainly  extinct). 

Copies  of  the  revised  Check-list  can  be  obtained  from:  Mrs  E  V 
Pennell,  47  Ridgeview  Road,  Bracebridge  Heath,  Lincoln,  LN4  2LH  price 
£1.25  (post  free). 


C0NCH0L0GY  -  NON  MARINE 


E  J  Redshaw 


During  1982  very  few  new  10km  records  were  obtained  in  spite  of 
surveys  carried  out  at  field  meetings  by  Mrs  V  Wilkin  and  on  Trust 
reserves  by  the  writer.  New  records  are  listed  below: 


SK94  Ancaster  Valley  (VW) 


Helicella  itala 
Ena  obscura 
Cemuella  virgata 
Cochlodina  laminata 
Lauria  cylindracea 
Hippentis  complanata 
Succinea  putris 
Arion  subfuscus 
Deroceras  laeve 
Pupilla  muscorum 
Clausilia  bidentata 
Oxychilus  alliarius 
Aegopinella  pura 
Nesovitrea  hammonis 
Pupilla  muscorum 
Carychium  tridentatum 
Deroceras  laeve 
Pisidium  subtruncatum 
Vitrea  crystallina 
Arion  circumscriptus 
Limax  marginatus 


SK97  Riseholme  churchyard  (VW) 
TF11  Baston  Fen  NR  (EJR) 

TF27  Sotby  Meadows  (VW) 


TF17  Bardney  Forest  (VW) 


TF36  Wheelabout  Wood  (VW) 


TF37  Swaby  Valley  NR  (EJR) 


TF47  Rigsby  Wood  NR  (EJR) 
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TF49  Saltfleetby  NNR  (VW)  Oxychilus  alliarius 

Oxychilus  helveticus 
Aeogopinella  pura 
Vallonia  costata 
Vallonia  pulchella 

In  last  year's  transactions,  reference  was  made  to  the  discovery 
of  the  valve  snail  Valvata  macrostoma  in  the  River  Bain  at  Coningsby 
by  Lincolnshire  River  Division  (Anglian  Water  Authority)  biologists. 
The  voucher  specimen  has  now  been  determined  as  a  juvenile  Valvata 
piscinalis .  This  latter  species  is  widely  distributed  in  the  County. 
It  is  likely  that  the  claimed  occurrence  of  Valvata  macrostoma  in  the 
River  Ancholme,  Long  Eau,  Louth  Canal,  and  some  of  the  mid-Lincs 
delphs  and  drains  also  relate  to  the  more  common  species.  Conse¬ 
quently  the  roadside  pond  site  TF12  is  still  the  most  northerly 
location  in  Britain  for  the  rarer  species. 

It  is  understood  that  Valvata  macrostoma  has  been  claimed  by 
Yorkshire  Water  Authority  biologists  as  occurring  in  some  of  their 
watercourses.  So  far  all  specimens  have  proved  to  be  Valvata 
piscinalis,  usually  rather  flat  in  structure  and  with  very  well-formed 
round  mouths  -  hence  the  confusion. 


LEPIDOPTERA 
J  H  Duddington 


Butterflies 


I  didn't  receive  any  complaints  in  1982  about  the  paucity  of  the 
lepidoptera.  After  one  of  the  hardest  winters  for  some  years  it 
turned  out  to  be  a  mild  spring  which  was  a  change  from  the  cold  frosty 
ones  we  have  suffered  of  late. 

It  is  surprising  that  when  conditions  become  favourable  lepi¬ 
doptera  extend  their  range  and  numbers  build  up  very  quickly. 
Interest  in  the  lepidoptera  is  also  increasing,  I  have  had  reports 
from  twenty-eight  members  of  the  Union,  a  record.  Very  detailed  lists 
have  been  received  from  Yorkshire  and  Nottinghamshire  lepidopterists 
who  have  visited  the  county.  Many  species  were  observed  comparatively 
early,  Miss  N  Goom  was  delighted  to  see  a  Brimstone  butterfly  on  the 
wing  in  February,  a  few  days  after  the  snow  had  gone. 

Green-veined  Whites  were  observed  in  the  last  week  of  March, 
followed  by  the  Small  White  in  April.  The  Orange-tip  had  quite  a  good 
year,  but  some  reports  mentioned  numbers  being  down  on  those  of  1981. 

Meadow  Brown,  Gate-keeper  and  Small  Heath  were  all  plentiful  in 
grassy  places,  and  many  reports  of  them  coming  to  garden  flowers. 
The  Wall  butterfly  had  made  a  great  recovery.  The  August  emergence 
was  abundant.  Over  a  hundred  were  counted  in  quite  a  small  area. 
Mr  R  Johnson  recorded  one  on  the  20th  October  and  Mrs  V  Wilkin  found 
another  on  October  23rd,  a  very  late  date.  Speckled  Woods  were  re¬ 
corded  in  their  usual  habitats,  but  the  species  still  has  not  been 
recorded  in  South  Humberside. 
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Permission  was  granted  to  visit  Messingham  Common,  a  habitat  of 
the  Grayling  butterfly.  After  spending  two  hours  in  the  area  nothing 
was  seen  of  this  species  although  all  the  other  Browns  were  present. 
On  the  11th  August  I  saw  a  Grayling  at  Greetwell  nr  Scunthorpe  flying 
over  ground  where  a  colony  existed  in  the  1950s.  Another  two  were 
recorded  near  the  Messingham  Reserve  and  one  was  photographed  on  a 
buddleia.  Let  us  hope  that  this  attractive  species  is  making  a  come¬ 
back.  Mr  R  Johnson  made  his  yearly  visit  to  Crowle  Waste  and  was 
pleased  to  see  the  Large  Heath  still  flying  in  fair  numbers. 

Brimstones  had  a  good  year  in  Lincolnshire  but  only  single  ones 
were  sighted  in  South  Humberside.  Mr  S  Bos  observed  one  on  April  15th 
and  another  on  May  29th  at  Goxhill.  Mr  R  E  M  Pilcher  observed  eleven 
in  one  ride  of  Hatton  Wood,  at  the  end  of  March  and  both  male  and 
female  in  his  garden  at  South  Thoresby. 

In  the  Bardney  and  Kesteven  Woodlands  the  Dingey  and  Grizzled 
Skippers  were  flying  in  reasonable  numbers.  The  Large  and  Small 
Skippers  were  widespread.  Mr  P  Cawdell  observed  the  Essex  Skipper 
on  a  grassy  bank  at  the  side  of  the  River  Witham.  This  butterfly 
has  spread  up  the  East  Coast  and  is  probably  doing  a  similar  thing 
along  the  banks  of  the  river  Witham.  A  very  good  year  for  the  Purple 
Hairstreak  which  was  on  the  wing  in  nearly  all  the  Lincolnshire  Oak 
Woods .  Only  occasional  ones  have  turned  up  in  South  Humberside  in 
previous  years  but  in  1982  the  butterflies  and  their  larvae  were  plen¬ 
tiful  in  the  Laughton  Woodlands. 

The  Warden  at  Saltfleetby  reported  seeing  only  one  Green  Hair- 
streak  in  this  coastal  habitat  where  it  is  generally  prolific.  A 
single  record  of  a  White  Hairstreak  was  received  from  Mr  G  Posnett. 
It  will  be  interesting  to  see  if  this  species  can  survive  with  the 
loss  of  so  many  Elm  Trees. 

The  Common  Blue  was  widespread  but  large  numbers  were  observed 
in  only  favoured  habitats.  Mr  E  Mason  found  it  abundant  in  every  part 
of  Burton  Pits  on  5th  June  and  still  a  few  on  the  18th  September. 
One  occurred  about  a  hundred  yards  from  Lincoln  Cathedral  on  29th  May. 

Holly  Blue  has  been  noted  on  several  occasions.  There  were  two 
broods  at  South  Thoresby,  but  no  large  numbers.  Howard  Smith  observed 
one  in  a  Boston  Garden  on  19th  April,  and  another  was  sighted  by  Mrs 
P  Lyon  on  22nd  May  at  Chapel  Clay  Pits. 

Another  attractive  butterfly  increasing  in  numbers  and  extending 
in  range  northwards  is  the  Comma.  Mr  R  Giles  sighted  twelve  in  Aust- 
acre  Wood  on  the  23rd  March  after  hibernation  and  there  were  several 
seen  in  Lincoln  feeding  on  fallen  fruit.  Alice  Clifford  observed  one 
on  22nd  September  at  Saltfleetby  which  was  a  new  record  for  the  Nature 
Reserve.  Two  late  sightings  on  20th  October  by  Mr  Yates  and  7th 
October  by  Miss  NGoom. 

The  Vanessids  had  a  wonderful  year.  The  Peacock  was  abundant. 
I  counted  forty  on  three  buddleias  in  my  garden  on  6th  August.  Nests 
of  larvae  were  plentiful  on  beds  of  nettles  at  Messingham  Nature 
Reserve.  I  bred  several  broods  through  and  found  them  free  of  para¬ 
sites  . 
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Mr  P  Cawdell  reported  an  early  Peacock  on  the  24th  January  in 
Southrey  Church  during  the  christening  of  his  son.  The  church  heating 
apparently  awoke  the  butterfly  from  hibernation  and  it  fluttered  down 
to  the  font  and  later  up  again  to  the  West  window.  This  may  be  an 
omen  -  another  future  lepidopterist? 

The  migrating  Red  Admiral  was  widespread  and  quite  common.  Over 
fifty  were  seen  feeding  on  fallen  fruit  in  a  Haxey  orchard.  Mr  R  E 
M  Pilcher  found  eleven  in  his  light  trap  and  many  on  the  outside  of 
it  on  the  morning  of  August  1st  at  5.15  am.  Does  this  mean  a  night 
invasion. 

The  small  Tortoishell  was  another  abundant  species,  especially 
during  August  and  September.  Mrs  C  Brant  counted  104  on  scabious  and 
clover,  together  with  5  Red  Admiral,  Peacock,  Whites,  and  12  Silver 
Y  Moths,  all  on  a  hundred  yards  of  road  verge  at  Normanby  le  Wold. 

Another  migrant  although  by  no  means  so  regular  as  the  Red 
Admiral  and  unable  to  maintain  itself  in  our  Country  is  the  Painted 
Lady.  This  year  it  was  well  in  evidence  especialy  on  the  Coast. 

The  White  Admiral  is  still  surviving.  They  were  sighted  in 
Stainfield  Wood,  Chambers  Wood  and  woods  in  South  Kesteven. 

We  have  had  visits  from  two  rare  migrants  this  year,  Camberwell 
Beauty  and  Clouded  Yellow.  A  Clouded  Yellow  was  seen  flying  over  a 
meadow  at  Normanby  le  Wold  by  Mrs  C  Brant.  A  Camberwell  Beauty  and 
Clouded  Yellow  together  with  some  Red  Admirals  were  observed  flying 
in  from  the  sea  on  9th  August  in  the  Rimac  car  park  area.  Robin 
Goodhall  observed  another  Camberwell  Beauty  on  the  28th  July  at  Coven- 
ham  Reservoir,  and  Mr  Yates  recorded  one  from  Lincoln. 

Moths 


Moths  had  a  very  good  year  and  made  a  very  early  appearance ,  on 
a  visit  to  Scotton  Common  in  late  March  I  found  many  moths  floating 
on  the  surface  of  Brasiers  pond,  they  had  no  doubt  fallen  from  a 
sallow  bush  in  full  bloom  growing  on  the  bank.  The  species  were  Pine 
Beauty  P. flammea  ,  Twin-spot  Quaker  0 . munda  ,  Common  Quaker 

0 . stabilis  ,  Small  Quaker  0 .cruda  ,  Red  Chestnut  C . rubricosa  , 
Hebrew  Character  0 .gothica  ,  Chestnut  C . vacinii  .  A  large  per¬ 
centage  had  the  abdomen  missing.  I  boxed  some  of  them  and  was  sur¬ 
prised  to  find  they  had  recovered  on  the  following  day  and  resting 
in  quite  a  natural  position  and  moving  around  briskly.  Their  missing 
abdomen  did  not  appear  to  worry  them.  A  few  of  the  moths  extended 
their  proboscis  into  sugar  solution.  They  lived  for  several  days. 

Mercury  vapour  light  attracted  moths  in  large  numbers,  Mr  R  E 
M  Pilcher  had  several  nights  with  near  or  over  the  hundred  species 
and  up  to  2,000  individuals,  not  counting  the  ones  that  fly  away  in 
the  process  of  counting  and  recording.  Mr  R  Johnson  and  I  had  two 
counts  of  80  species  at  Scotton  Common  and  Epworth  Turbary  in  July. 

The  highlight  of  the  year  was  from  Mr  Pilcher  who  recorded  a 
Dotted  Footman  Pelosia  muscurda  on  the  17th  July  at  Saltfleetby. 
The  specimen  was  a  very  fresh  male  still  having  the  pinkish  flush 
which  fades  in  a  few  hours  of  emergence.  The  species  occurs  in  fens 
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and  marshes  and  has  very  few  habitats  in  the  British  Isles.  Its  chief 
haunts  are  in  the  Norfolk  Fens .  Another  good  record  was  the  V  Moth 
Plusia  ni  ,  a  migrant  which  inhabits  southern  Europe,  North  Africa 
aTid  Asia  Minor.  Mr  Johnson  and  I  visited  Epworth  Turbary  on  25th 
September  and  one  came  to  light.  Another  was  recorded  on  the  18th 
September  at  South  Thoresby  by  Mr  Pilcher.  We  only  have  one  previous 
record . 

Mr  A  E  Smith  recorded  the  Light  Orange  Underwing  A .notha  from 
Callans  Lane  Wood  in  1981.  He  observed  this  pretty  little  moth  on 
the  wing  on  12th  April  in  Wickenby  Wood  not  far  from  the  Market  Rasen 
area  where  it  was  first  recorded  in  1911. 

Hawk  Moths  had  a  good  year;  Lime  Hawk  M. tiliae  ,  Poplar  Hawk 
L .populi  ,  Eyed  Hawk  S .ocellata  ,  larvae  and  adults  were  plentiful. 
Large  Elephant  Hawk  D.elpenor  ,  came  to  light  in  good  numbers  with  15 
on  the  sheet  at  Messingham  Reserve  on  4th  June.  The  scarcer  Small 
Elephant  Hawk  D .porcellus  ,  was  more  frequent  this  year  at  Messingham 
and  Scatter. 

The  Broad-bordered  Bee  Hawk  H . fuciformis  was  on  the  wing  at 
an  LNU  field  meeting  in  Scrubbs  Meadow  on  the  6th  June.  We  recorded 
three  migrant  Hawks,  Humming-bird  Hawk  H .stellatarum  was  seen  by 
Mr  Saunders  in  his  garden  at  W el ton,  and  two  more  from  Waddington, 
were  recorded  by  Mr  G  Posnett.  Another  was  observed  in  Covenham  St 
Mary  by  Mr  K  Wilson.  Mr  Pilcher  recorded  four  Convolvulus  Hawk 

A .convolvuli  ,  three  from  South  Thoresby  and  one  from  Saltfleetby. 
This  large  moth  is  one  of  our  fastest  flying  insects  reaching  30-40 
miles  per  hour  and  comes  to  us  from  the  Mediterranean  area.  Two 
Death's-head  Hawks  turned  up,  one  taken  to  Mr  Johnson  which  was  found 
in  the  Scunthorpe  Steelworks  and  another  in  South  Ferriby  Cement  Works 
covered  in  white  dust.  The  latter  a  female  with  a  five  inch  wing 

span.  They  had  apparently  been  attracted  to  the  lights.  Death's  Head 
and  Convolvulus  Hawks  were  reported  resting  on  oil  rigs  in  the  North 
Sea  for  several  days  before  taking  off  again. 

Another  little  moth  with  few  Lincolnshire  records  the  Sharp 
Angled  Peacock,  S . alternaria  .  It  turned  up  at  Gibraltar  Point  and 
in  profusion  at  Saltfleetby.  A  coastal  moth,  the  White  Colon  H . albi- 
colon  ,  came  to  Mr  Johnson's  light  at  Bagmore.  I  observed  two  on  a 
buddleia  in  Scunthorpe  1955  but  we  have  few  records.  Many  coastal 
species  occur  on  the  blown  sand  in  the  NW  of  the  County.  Sand  storms 
were  prevalent  right  up  to  the  seventeenth  century  (Abraham  de  la 
Pryms  Diary  1695) .  The  Silver  Hook  E .uncula  ,  a  marsh  loving 
species,  was  once  met  with  frequently  in  the  north  of  the  county 
around  Scunthorpe  area.  It  preferred  boggy  heath  but  many  of  these 
have  been  drained  and  cultivated.  Andre  Johnson  found  this  attractive 
little  moth  flying  on  the  21st  May  at  Messingham  Reserve  where  the 
species  has  every  chance  of  surviving. 

It  was  a  very  good  year  for  the  large  Red  Underwing,  C .nupta  , 
now  widespread  in  the  county.  It  emerged  over  a  long  period  from  late 
June  to  the  end  of  October.  The  first  Dotted  Rustic  Rhyacia 
simulans  was  recorded  in  Lincolnshire  by  Mr  R  E  M  Pilcher  on  the  6th 
August  1976  near  Muckton  Wood,  but  today  it  is  certainly  no  longer 
a  rarity.  This  year,  the  first  one  appeared  on  1st  July.  On  17th 
July  there  were  21  specimens  in  the  traps  including  three  far  out  on 
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the  Saltings  at  Saltfleetby  and  others  in  the  Lincoln  and  Scunthorpe 
areas.  The  Narrow-bordered  Five-spot  Burnet  Z. lonicerae  ,  was  abund¬ 
ant  in  favoured  habitats.  I  saw  many  impaled  on  thistles  with  Dusky 
Sallow,  Meadow  Brown  and  Gatekeeper  due  possibly  to  lack  of  shelter 
in  windy  conditions. 

Other  interesting  species 


Silky  Wainscot  Chelodes  marituma  Twigmore  31st  May  (RJ) 
White-spotted  Pug  Eupithecia  tripuntaria  Hendale  Wood  1st  June  (JHD 
RJ) 

Dentated  Pug  Anticollix  sparseta  Messingham  (JHD) 

Maple  Pug  Eupithecia  inturbata  Messingham  (RJ) 

Cream-bordered  Green  Pea  Earias  clorana  Washingborough  (AEB) 

Striped  Winscot  Leucanea  pudorina  Scotton  7th  July,  Epworth  Turbary 
17  July  (JHD,  RJ,  SB) 

White  Satin  Leucoma  salicis  Scotton  9th  July  (JHD) 

Scalloped  Shell  Rheumaptera  undulata  Epworth  Turbary  17th  July  (SB) 
Large  Twin-spot  Carpet  Xanthorhoe  quadrifasiate  Scotton  9th  July 
(JHD,  RJ,  SB) 

Leopard  Zeugera  pyrina  Scotton  Common  (JHD,  RJ )  Normanby  le  Wold 
(CB) 

Lesser  Cream  Wave  Scopula  immutata  Messingham  NR  21st  July  (JHD) 
Brown  Veined  Wainscot  Nonagris  dissoluta  Barton  Reed  Beds  23rd  July 
(ATG) 

Stout  Dart  Spaelotis  navida  Pilham  20th  July  Scunthorpe  9th  July 
(JHD) 

Reddish  Pine  Carpet  Thera  firmata  Scotton  10th  Sept  (JHD,  RJ ) 

Angle  Striped  Sallow  Enargia  palaecea  Scotton  Sept  (JHD,  R J ,  SB) 
Hedge  Gothic  Tholera  cespitis  Scotton  Sept  (JHD) 

Dusky  Lemon  Sallow  Cirrhia  pallaego  Scotton  10th  Sept  (JHD,  RJ , 
SB) 

Large  Thorn  Ennomos  autumneria  Gibraltar  Point  23rd  Sept  (REMP) 
Juniper  Pug  Eupithecia  sobrinata  South  Thoresby  (REMP) 

Marsh  Buff  Hydrillila  palustris  South  Thoresby  June  (REMP) 

Tissue  Triplosa  dubitata  Washingborough  (AEB) 

Butterbur  Hydraecia  pesasitis  South  Thoresby  (REMP) 

Alder  Acronycta  alni  South  Thoresby  (REMP)  Twigmore  31st  May  (RJ) 
Pinion-spotted  Pug  Eupithecia  insigniata  South  Thoresby  (REMP) 
Riseholme  (JHD) 

Shears  Hada  nana  Twigmore  31st  May  (RJ)  Langholme  Wood  29th  May 
(JHD,  SB) 

Marbled  Coronet  Hadena  conspersa  Twigmore  31st  May  (RJ) 

August  Thorn  Ennomos  quercinaria  Normanby  le  Wold  9th  August  (CB) 
Birds  Wing  Dypterygia  scabriuscula  Scotton  9th  July  (JHD,  SB) 

Small  Yellow  Underwing  Panemeria  tenebrata  Sotby  Meadow  23rd  May 
(JHD) 

Sprawler  Brachionyda  sphinx  Riseholme  Agricultural  College  trap 
Nov  (JHD) 

In  conclusion  I  would  like  to  express  my  thanks  to  the  following: 

Mrs  V  Wilkin,  Miss  N  Goom,  Mrs  C  Brant,  Mrs  J  Osier,  Mr  E  A  Smith, 
Mr  R  Johnson,  Mr  R  E  M  Pilcher,  Mr  E  Mason,  Mr  G  Wilson,  Mr  J  Redshaw, 
Mr  F  Brasier,  Mr  &  Mrs  A  E  Binding,  Andrew  Johnson,  Mr  G  Posnett,  Mr 
S  Bos,  Mr  R  Giles,  Mr  S  E  Eyre,  Mr  H  E  Beaumont,  Mr  Saunders,  Mr  M 
Townsend,  Mr  P  Morrell,  Mr  R  Goodall,  Mr  J  Gelsthorpe,  Mr  Yates,  Mr 
P  N  Cowdell,  Mrs  P  Lyon,  Mr  B  Wilkinson,  Mr  T  Gifford,  Lines  &  H  Trust 
for  NC ,  Mr  A  T  McGowan. 
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VERTEBRATE  ZOOLOGY 
M  Johnson 

The  most  significant  records  of  the  year  were  the  large  number 
of  white  stoats  sighted  during  the  severe  weather.  Sightings  were 
received  from  Burton,  Broughton,  Messingham,  Nocton  (2),  Normanby  (2) 
and  Southrey,  making  a  total  of  eight  individuals. 

Otters  were  sighted  at  three  different  localities.  One  of  these 
localities  was  visited  by  myself  and  the  bodies  of  three  large  Silver 
Bream  were  found  together  with  otter  tracks  which  confirmed  the 
presence  of  an  adult  with  three  cubs.  The  two  other  reports  are  being 
investigated . 

A  Muntjack  Deer  was  seen  by  a  naturalist  in  Bardney  Forest  whilst 
engaged  in  photographing  butterflies. 

I  obtained  my  first  live  specimen  of  Natterer's  Bat  from  Lincoln 
Castle  in  April  and  two  new  Long-eared  Bat  colonies  were  found.  One 
of  these  at  Bardney  had  over  fifty  bats  in  a  house  loft  and  the  other, 
at  Wragby  was  in  a  non-domestic  building. 

Pipistrelle  colonies  were  recorded  at  Holton  Beckering  (40)  , 
Little  Cawthorpe  (43),  Gautby,  and  Brant  Broughton  (12  co-habiting 
with  a  Barn  Owl  and  chicks) . 

Smooth  and  Crested  Newts  were  seen  in  a  pond  at  Fiskerton  on 
March  10th  and  by  March  19th  the  first  frogspawn  was  seen  at  Roughton 
Moor  where  3  Adders  were  also  recorded.  At  Saltfleetby  on  26th  March 
there  were  numerous  Frogs,  Toads  and  Smooth  Newts  were  seen  together 
with  a  quantity  of  frogspawn. 

A  common  Lizard  was  seen  at  the  LNU  meeting  held  at  Ancaster  on 
May  15th  and  the  meeting  held  in  Bardney  Forest  on  June  6th  produced 
an  eighteen  inch  long  grass  snake  and  three  lizards. 


ORNITHOLOGY 
E  J  Garlick 


Field  Meetings  1982 


The  main  summer  activity  in  1982  was  the  Breeding  Bird  Survey 
at  Sotby  meadows  reported  elsewhere.  Other  meetings  took  place  on 
the  mornings  of  the  General  meetings  at  the  same,  or  nearby  locations. 
In  June  this  was  at  Messingham  Sand  Quarries  where  Vi  Wilkin  led  a 
small  group  round  the  reserve;  in  July  at  Easton  Park  near  Grantham 
with  Peter  White,  and  later  in  the  month  at  Crowle  Waste  where  Stone- 
chat  was  noted,  though  the  main  interest  that  morning  was  in  butter¬ 
flies  on  a  very  overgrown  pea  field.  At  Saltfleet  in  August  the  morn¬ 
ing  proved  good  for  waders  with  Whimbrel  and  Greenshank  seen  and 
heard . 

During  the  autumn  and  winter  the  section  held  a  meeting  each 
month.  In  September  at  Freiston  Shore  at  high  tide,  Norah  Goom  led 
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us  to  just  the  right  spot  to  identify  a  variety  of  wader  species 
roosting  on  a  mud  bank  close  inshore.  Eider  duck  were  also  seen. 
Later  in  the  day  at  Cut  End  "Commie",  Little  and  Sandwich  tern  were 
identified  as  they  passed  southward. 

At  Grimsthorpe  Park  in  October  the  rain  poured  down  all  day,  and 
the  warm  accommodation  with  refreshments  in  the  former  coach  house 
was  very  welcome  at  the  end  of  the  day.  Philip  Grimes  led  us  through 
the  woods  in  the  morning  where  deer  were  seen  but  birds  were  scarce. 
After  lunch  during  a  wet  walk  round  the  lake,  Canada  Geese,  25  Greylag 
and  1  Egyptian  Goose  flew  in  and  a  Kingfisher  was  seen. 

The  November  meeting  was  outside  the  county  in  Clumber  Park. 
Mr  George  Posnett  made  sure  we  achieved  our  objective  by  leading  us 
straight  to  the  yews  where  Hawfinch  were  feeding.  A  flock  of  20  to 
30  Redwing  were  passing  through,  and  at  least  5  Jays  were  making  a 
great  clatter  in  the  same  area.  Mistle  Thrushes  and  Nuthatch  were 
plentiful,  and  altogether  43  species  were  recorded  during  the  day. 

A  contrasting  habitat  was  selected  for  December  when  Mr  Vic 
Knight  led  us  at  Girton  and  Besthorpe  pits  alongside  the  Trent.  Fifty 
species  were  recorded  including  2  male  Goosander,  6  Shoveler,  Golden¬ 
eye,  Pochard  and  Teal  as  well  as  Mallard  and  Tufted  Duck,  Snipe,  Red¬ 
shank  and  17  Great  Crested  Grebe.  Across  the  Trent  a  flock  of  300 
Golden  Plover  were  feeding  and  2  Short-eared  Owls  were  quartering  the 
banks  of  one  of  the  power  station  settling  pits.  The  old  high  hedges 
on  the  lane  beside  the  pits  held  fieldfares,  finches  and  tits. 


SOTBY  MEADOWS  BREEDING  BIRD  SURVEY  1982 
E  J  Garlick.  P  White  &  P  Wilson 


Sotby  Meadows  (TF  20578)  is  a 
Lincolnshire  and  South  Humberside 
Trust  reserve  in  the  mid  clay 
vale,  near  Wragby.  It  consists 
of  three  meadows,  together  cover¬ 
ing  15.2  acres,  sloping  gently 
from  North  to  South  towards  a 
stream  which  flows  through  one 
of  the  lower  meadows.  (fig.l) 
Usually,  large  marshy  areas  occur 
in  two  of  the  meadows ,  and  in  the 
rushy  area  which  covers  about  one 
quarter  of  the  top  meadow  there 
have  been  in  past  years  several 
breeding  pairs  of  Snipe.  None 
bred  there  in  1982.  The  except¬ 
ionally  dry  early  summer  and 
recent  drainage  in  adjacent  fields 
resulted  in  the  meadows  being  very 
dry.  One  Lapwing  chick  was  seen 
on  the  edge  of  the  reserve  and 
a  Snipe  was  seen  in  April,  other¬ 
wise  there  were  no  waders.  A 
small  pond  in  the  top  meadow  is 
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well  hidden  by  trees  and  a  pair  of  Moorhen  nested  there.  Another  pair 
nested  just  outside  the  reserve.  Management  of  the  meadows  includes 
leaving  the  herb-rich  grassland  undisturbed  until  late  July  and  then 
cutting  for  hay.  In  the  grass  were  ground  nesting  birds,  Skylark, 
Willow  Warbler  and  Corn  Bunting;  and  by  the  streamside,  Reed  Bunting 
and  Sedge  Warbler. 

The  major  habitat  for  breeding  birds  however,  is  the  old  high 
hedges,  rich  in  shrub  species,  which  bound  the  reserve  and  separate 
the  individual  meadows.  In  the  hedgerows  are  many  mature  trees,  ash 
being  the  most  common,  and  these  provide  plenty  of  accommodation  for 
the  hole  nesting  birds  -  Jackdaw,  Great  Tit,  Blue  Tit  and  Willow  Tit. 
The  most  densely  occupied  stretch  of  hedgerow  was  that  on  the  west 
side  adjacent  to  the  green  lane,  where  the  hedge  was  wider,  had  many 
mature  trees,  and  a  variety  of  shrubs  reaching  different  heights  and 
spreading  out  beyond  the  hedgeline.  There  was  also  plenty  of  under¬ 
growth  in  the  hedge  bottom.  This  %  mile  stretch  therefore  provided 
a  good  variety  of  nest  sites.  Nineteen  species  were  recorded  here 
and  this  hedgerow  formed  the  major  part  of  thirty  five  territories 
out  of  the  total  of  eighty-one  for  the  whole  reserve.  The  hedge 
running  east-west  across  the  middle  of  the  reserve  and  the  northern 
boundary  hedge  were  almost  as  densely  occupied,  but  there  were  few 
registrations  on  the  eastern  boundary  from  points  A  to  B  and  C  to  D. 
These  hedges  were  much  thinner  and  afforded  little  shelter.  The 
southern  hedge  from  E  to  F  was  low  cut  and  thin  and  there  were  few 
registrations  here. 

The  BTO  Common  Bird  Census  mapping  method  was  used  for  the 
survey.  Visit  maps  on  the  scale  of  1:2,500  were  used  to  record  in 
the  field.  Species  maps  were  prepared  and  numbers  of  territories  cal¬ 
culated  according  to  BTO  criteria.  Eight  visits  were  made  between 
mid  April  and  early  July,  and  eighteen  LNU  members  took  part,  some 
regularly,  others  on  one  or  two  occasions. 

The  results  of  the  survey  are  shown  on  tables  1  to  3.  Twenty 
nine  species  were  recorded  holding  territory,  eighty  one  territories 
were  mapped  either  entirely  or  for  the  most  part  on  the  reserve. 
Another  five  species  bred  on  fields  adjacent  to  the  reserve,  which 
were  under  cereals,  and  nine  species  were  using  the  meadows  for  feed¬ 
ing  or  resting. 

Table  1  Birds  which  bred  or  held  territory  on  the  reserve 


Species 

Probable  No. 

Species 

Probable  No. 

territories 

territories 

Moorhen 

1(&1  just  outside) 

Long-tailed  Tit 

1 

Stock  D  ove 

1 

Willow  Tit 

1 

Wood  Pigeon 

1 

Blue  Tit 

2 

Skylark 

2 

Great  Tit 

1 

Wren 

3 

Jackdaw 

1(&2  just  outside) 

Dunnock 

4 

Tree  Sparrow 

5 

Robin 

5 

Chaffinch 

5 

Blackbird 

8 

Greenfinch 

2 

Song  Thrust 

5 

Linnet 

4 

Sedge  Warbler 

2 

Lesser  Redpoll 

1 

Lesser  Whitethroat 

1 

Bullfinch 

1 
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Whitethroat 
Blackcap 
Willow  Warbler 
Spotted  Flycatcher 


5 

2 

9 

1 


Yellowhammer 
Reed  Bunting 
Corn  Bunting 


5 

1 

1 


Table  2  Additional  species  which 
bred  on  adjacent  fields  and  used 
the  reserve  as  part  of  their 
territory 


Snipe 

Turtle  Dove 
Tawny  Owl 
Swallow 
Goldfinch 


Table  3  Species  using  meadows 
for  feeding  or  resting 


Mistle  Thrush 
Jay 

Magpie 

Starling 


Mallard 


Lapwing 


Pheasant 


Meadow  Pipit 
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WILD  SERVICE-TREE  IN  CENTRAL  LINCOLNSHIRE 

G  F  Peterken 

Wild  Service  (Sorbus  torminalis  (L)  Crantz)  is  one  of  those 
species  which  whilst  not  exactly  rare,  generally  attract  as  much 
interest  as  truly  rare  species  :  others  include  herb  paris,  lily  of 
the  valley  and  small-leaved  lime.  Scattered  thinly  through  much  of 
lowland  England,  it  is  frequent  in  the  south-east,  but  peters  out 
northward  around  Morecambe  Bay.  In  Lincolnshire  wild  service  is 
'locally  common  in  many  woods  around  Wragby  and  Bourne'  (Gibbons 
1975).  Here  it  normally  occurs  as  a  small  tree,  but  in  Tortoiseshell 
Wood  towering  service  trees  vie  with  standard  oaks.  With  its  distinc¬ 
tive,  long-toothed  leaves  it  is  readily  recognised,  yet  often  over¬ 
looked,  possibly  because  it  normally  occurs  as  single  trees  or  clumps. 

Since  1970  wild  service  distribution  in  central  Lincolnshire  has 
been  mapped  as  part  of  a  larger  project.  Virtually  all  the  woods  in 
the  study  area  have  been  examined,  together  with  a  large  number  of 
hedges.  No  doubt  some  individuals  have  escaped  detection,  but  the 
distribution  is  now  known  well  enough  to  justify  drawing  some  con¬ 
clusions  . 

Distribution  in  Ancient  Woods 


These  are  woods  which  originated  in  or  before  the  medieval 
period.  Within  the  study  area  89  such  woods  have  been  identified  from 
historical  sources  (Fig  1).  They  are  concentrated  in  the  clay  vale, 
especially  around  Bardney  and  Wragby  (where  they  are  known  as  the 
Lincolnshire  limewoods),  but  they  extend  onto  the  fen  edge  south  of 
Woodhall  Spa,  the  clay  belt  between  the  fens  and  limestone  heath  about 
Metheringham ,  the  sands  near  Market  Rasen,  and  even  onto  the  Wolds. 
Although  a  few  ancient  woods  are  undoubtedly  secondary,  most  probably 
contain  a  core  of  primary  woodland,  the  direct  descendant  of  original 
primaeval  woodland. 

Wild  service  has  been  found  in  35  of  the  89  ancient  woods.  In 
the  clay  vale,  the  core  of  the  study  area,  it  is  present  in  virtually 
all  the  ancient  woods  from  Wickenby  in  the  north  to  Highall  and  Bracken 
in  the  south.  Elsewhere  it  is  entirely  absent.  This  well-defined 
range  is  presumably  natural  and  may  correspond  closely  with  its  range 
in  pre-Neolithic  woodland. 

Within  ancient  woods,  wild  service  is  conspicuously  more  abundant 
on  wood  boundaries  than  within  the  body  of  the  woods.  Indeed,  in  22 
ancient  woods  it  has  been  found  only  on  the  boundary,  and  in  10  other 
woods  it  is  commoner  on  the  margin  than  in  the  interior.  Only  in 
College,  Gatecliff  and  New  Park  Woods  is  it  apparently  as  common  with¬ 
in  the  wood  as  on  the  margin,  and  even  here  some  of  the  'internal' 
trees  are  growing  on  old  subdividing  banks.  The  distribution  in  the 
Forestry  Commission's  plantations  at  Chambers  Farm  exemplifies  this 
characteristic  (Fig  2) . 

How  can  this  association  with  wood  margins  be  explained?  Three 
possible  mechanisms  are  available: 

1.  More  light  reaches  shrubs  growing  on  margins; 
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Fig  1  The  distribution  of  wild  service  tree  in  central  Lincolnshire. 

The  National  Grid  is  shown  in  5km  squares.  Continuous  lines 
define  approximately  the  scarp  of  the  Wolds  and  the  Witham 
Fens.  The  locations  of  Market  Rasen  (MR)  and  Woodhall  Spa  (WS) 
are  given. 
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Fig  2  The  distribution  of  wild  service  tree  within  Chambers  Farm 
woods  and  plantations.  The  external  boundary  shows  the  outer 
limits  of  the  woods.  Within  this,  the  five  ancient  woods  are 
stippled;  parish  boundaries  beyond  the  limits  of  ancient  woods 
are  shown  as  a  line  of  dots;  and  the  approximate  location  of 
service  trees  is  shown  with  a  cross. 

Most  service  trees  grow  on  the  margins  of  ancient  woods.  To 
west  and  south  of  Ivy  Wood,  they  also  grow  on  the  modern 
boundary  bank,  which  also  happens  to  be  the  medieval  woodland 
boundary.  A  colonising  sapling  grows  to  the  east  of  Little 
Scrubbs  Wood. 
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2.  The  boundary  banks  and  ditches  provide  more  alkaline  and  better- 
drained  soils  than  in  the  undisturbed  body  of  the  wood. 

3.  Wood  margins  were  treated  as  hedges  and  were  thus  not  subjected 
to  the  selection  pressures  felt  in  the  interior,  where  the 
managed  trees  had  to  be  useful. 

Wild  service  can  bear  reasonably  deep  shade,  so  the  additional 
light  on  the  wood  margin  is  unlikely  to  help  it  in  competition  with 
other  species.  Soil  factors  are  more  likely  to  be  significant,  since 
the  species  is  characteristic  of  warmer,  drier  climates  in  southern 
and  central  Europe.  However,  in  Lincolnshire  and  the  English  mid¬ 
lands,  wild  service  grows  well  in  the  interior  of  acid,  poorly  drained 
woods;  and  if  it  prefers  alkaline,  well  drained  soils,  why  is  it  not 
present  in  the  chain  of  woods  from  Potterhanworth  to  Martin? 

Management  differences  associated  with  wood-margin  hedges  are 
far  more  likely  to  be  significant.  These  hedges  have  been  cut  and 
layed  periodically,  and  gaps  have  probably  been  filled  with  hawthorns 
in  recent  times,  but  they  have  not  been  an  economic  crop.  The  wood¬ 
land  interiors,  on  the  other  hand,  have  been  treated  as  coppice  for 
centuries,  and  latterly  many  have  been  converted  to  plantations.  In 
modern  plantations  we  are  used  to  seeing  the  ruthless  control  of  un¬ 
wanted  trees  and  shrubs  and  thus  the  progressive  restriction  of  many 
native  species  to  corners  and  margins.  In  semi-natural  coppice,  how¬ 
ever,  we  see  a  mixture  of  native  trees  and  shrubs  and  tend  to  forget 
that  under  traditional  coppicing  also  useless  trees  and  shrubs  may 
have  been  controlled.  In  fact,  cleaning  of  coppices  was  widespread 
and  may  be  at  least  partly  responsible  for  the  present-day  restriction 
of  wild  service  to  the  margins  of  even  those  ancient  woods  which  still 
have  semi-natural  stands. 

Hedges 


Wild  service  has  been  recorded  in  9  hedges.  Of  these,  6  are 
either  parish  boundaries,  mixed  hedges  or  both,  which  may  be  inter¬ 
preted  as  wood-relic  hedges  (Pollard  1973),  i.e.,  the  surviving 
margins  of  vanished  ancient  woods.  They  more  or  less  confirm  the 
range  in  ancient  woods,  though  occurrences  near  Hungram  Gorse, 
Lissington  and  Bleasby  may  indicate  a  natural  range  which  was  a  little 
wider  to  the  north  and  east.  The  service  trees  in  the  other  three 
hedges  were  either  planted,  or  they  grew  from  natural  seedlings. 

Recent  Woods 


These  are  woods  which  have  originated  since  1600  on  unwooded 
ground,  either  naturally  or  by  planting.  Out  of  273  such  woods  ex¬ 
amined,  only  7  contained  wild  service.  In  two  woods  it  had  been 
planted.  In  three  other  woods  it  was  found  in  old  boundaries,  where 
it  apparently  survived  in  a  wood-relic  hedge:  one  of  these  is  shown 
in  Fig  2.  Only  Camshaws  Plantation  and  plantations  by  Little  Scrubbs 
Wood  (Fig  2)  contain  natural  colonists,  single  saplings  growing  with 
young  conifers.  There  is  further  evidence  of  natural  seeding  into 
plantations  in  Knowles  Wood  (between  Austacre  and  New  Park  Woods). 
In  all  three  cases  of  apparent  colonisation  into  recent  plantations, 
the  colonising  distance  from  the  nearest  wild  service  in  an  ancient 
wood  could  have  been  very  short. 
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Summary  of  Localities 

The  51  localities  for  wild  service  in  central  Lincolnshire  can 
be  divided  into  four  groups: 

44  relict  localities  (35  ancient  woods;  3  recent  woods,  6  wood- 

relict  hedges),  where  it  apparently  owes  its  presence  to  long¬ 
term  habitat  survival  and  possibly  to  continuity  of  habitat  with 
original  natural  woodland  on  or  near  its  present  site. 

2  colonising  localities,  to  which  it  apparently  spread  naturally . 

2  planted  localities  in  recent  woods. 

3  localities  in  old  but  not  wood-relect  hedges,  where  its  means 
of  establishment  is  not  known,  and  cannot  be  assumed. 

DISCUSSION 


The  distribution  of  wild  service  in  central  Lincolnshire  is 
apparently  determined  by  three  factors.  First,  its  range  is  assoc¬ 
iated  with  the  clay  vale,  and  therefore  limited  naturally  by  some 
factor  associated  with  the  prevailing  acid,  poorly-drained,  surface- 
water  gley  soils.  Second,  within  this  range  it  is  largely  confined 
to  relict  localities  in  ancient  woods  and  hedges  derived  from  them, 
and  shows  only  a  very  limited  ability  to  colonise  new  woods.  Thirdly, 
within  ancient  woods  it  is  mainly  confined  to  margins,  apparently  due 
to  past  coppice  cleaning.  Within  its  natural  range,  therefore,  wild 
service  is  doubly  relict. 

Elsewhere  in  England  similar  distributional  features  have  been 
observed.  At  the  northern  edge  of  its  range  around  Morcambe  Bay  it 
is  confined  to  ancient  woods  (Pigott,  1973-74),  and  in  East  Anglia 
it  has  a  very  strong  affinity  with  ancient  woodland  (Rackham  1980) . 
In  Epping  Forest  it  has  reproduced  mainly  by  suckers  (Lloyd  1977), 
which  may  explain  why  it  cannot  colonise  new  woodland.  Outside  SE 
England,  wild  service  appears  to  be  an  excellent  indicator  of  ancient 
woods  and  wood-relict  hedges. 

The  continued  survival  of  wild  service  in  central  Lincolnshire 
depends  largely  on  the  retention  of  existing  ancient  woods.  Recent 
Forestry  Commission  practice  of  hedgerow  removal  around  plantations 
is  potentially  very  damaging. 
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GLEBE  QUARRY,  COLSTERWORTH 
D  N  Robinson 

Attempts  were  made  from  1970  by  the  Lincolnshire  &  South  Humber¬ 
side  Trust  for  Nature  Conservation  to  secure  preservation  of  an  ex¬ 
posure  of  the  Northampton  Ironstone  with  the  run-down  and  restoration 
of  quarries  in  south-west  Lincolnshire.  A  number  of  sites  were  con¬ 
sidered  and  a  concerted  but  unsuccessful  effort  was  made  to  establish 
as  a  nature  reserve  the  Glebe  Quarry  near  Colsterworth  (SK  900240). 
The  property,  now  owned  by  the  Church  Commissioners,  is  leased  to 
Lincolnshire  County  Council  as  a  refuse  tip.  Levelling  and  filling 
has  started  at  the  northern  end  of  the  site.  This  account  is  based 
on  records  made  by  the  Trust  (1972-76)  by  the  East  Midlands  Geological 
Society  during  a  visit  in  July  1978,  and  on  the  occasion  of  a  Union 
field  meeting  on  2  August  1980. 

The  worked  out  but  unrestored  ironstone  quarry  (last  worked  in 
1943)  consists  of  a  10  acre  water  filled  gullet  and  30  acres  of  hill 
and  dale  (overburden  of  limestone,  shale  and  sand).  The  west  and 
south-west  facing  vertical  quarry  face  exposes  the  sequence  of 
Lincolnshire  Limestone,  Lower  Estuarine  Beds  (ferruginous  sands,  sandy 
clay  and  dark  grey  shale  -  a  lagoonal  series  with  slow  and  interrupted 
deposits  in  a  wide  coastal  zone  of  mud  flats  and  sands)  and  North¬ 
ampton  Ironstone  (rich  brown  sandy  rock  with  prismatic  'boxes'  of  hard 
brown  and  black  ferric  oxide;  deposited  in  shallow  seas  swept  by  sand 
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laden  currents  in  which  ferruginous  sands  and  siliceous  ironstone  accumu¬ 
lated;  fossils  rare  or  absent).  The  limestone  is  visible  along  the 
full  length  of  the  face,  but  only  accessible  at  each  end  as  the  gullet 
where  the  ironstone  was  removed  is  filled  with  water  up  to  15  ft  deep. 
The  main  exposure  of  ironstone  was  at  the  northern  end  where  there 
was  a  ledge  in  a  dry  part  of  the  gullet,  although  the  Lower  Estuarine 
was  obscured  by  vegetation. 

The  central  section  of  the  quarry  face  exposes  the  cross  section 
of  a  sand  and  gravel  filled  pre-glacial  valley.  This  is  the  only  vis¬ 
ible  example  in  the  area  of  part  of  a  system  which  formerly  drained 
the  Lincolnshire  Limestone.  Infilling  occurred  by  spring  melt  from 
local  snowfields  under  periglacial  conditions.  Advance  of  the 
Wolstonian  ice  sheet  covered  the  feature  with  deposits  of  chalky 
boulder  clay,  much  of  which  has  been  removed  on  the  development  of 
the  present  drainage  system. 

Apart  from  the  narrow  strip  of  undisturbed  limestone  grassland 
above  the  quarry  face,  the  interest  lies  in  the  dateable  baseline  for 
the  colonisation  of  the  hill  and  dale  and  for  the  edges  of  the  water 
filled  gullet.  Roach,  tench  and  perch  were  introduced  to  the  water 

body  in  1952.  In  the  water  are  broad-leaved  and  shining  pondweeds 

Potamogeton  natans  and  P.  lucens  the  former  in  abundance,  with  horn- 
wort  Ceratophyllum  sp.  and  water  plantain  Alisma  plantago  aquatica* 
Marsh  and  emergent  plants  recorded  around  the  water  body  were  jointed 
rush  Juncus  articulatus  reedmace  Typha  latifolia  common  spike  rush 
Eleocharis  palustris  bulrush  Scirpus  lacustris  brooklime  Veronica 
beccabunga  and  marestail  Hippuris  vulgaris  .  Sallows  Salix  spp. 
flourish  at  the  south  end  of  the  gullet,  along  with  alder  Alnus 
glutinosa  and  other  plants  in  the  moist  areas  are  great  hairy  willow- 
herb  Epilobium  hirsutum  American  willowherb  E .  adenocaulon 
creeping  buttercup  Ranunculus  repens  hemp  agrimony  Eupatorium 
cannabinum  eyebright  Euphrasia  nemorosa  amphibious  bistort 
Polygonum  amphibium  and  thyme-leaved  speedwell  Veronica  serpylli- 
folia  . 


The  mature  area  of  hill  and  dale  at  the  south  end  of  the  site 
supports  ash  Fraximus  excelsior  sycamore  Acer  pseudoplatanus ,  haw¬ 
thorn  Crataegus"  monogyna,  and  elder  Sambucus  nigra,  and  parts  of 
the  slightly  younger  dales  have  considerable  stands  of  rosebay  willow- 
herb  Chaemaenerion  augustifolium,  wild  rose  Rosa  sp.,  dogrose 
R.  canina,  bramble  Rubus  agg.,  and  dewberry  R.  caesius,.  The 
central  area  of  hill  and  dale,  along  the  line  of  the  infilled  pre¬ 
glacial  valley,  is  sandy  with  areas  of  bracken  Pteridium  aquilinum, 
together  with  lesser  stitchwort  Stellaria  graminea,  wood  groundsel 
Senecio  sylvaticus,  broom  Cytisus  scoparius,  grose  Ulex  europaeus, 
silver  birch  Betula  pendula,  sheep's  sorrel  Rumex  acetosella,  heath 
bedstraw  Galium  saxatile,  thyme-leaved  sandwort  Arenaria  serpyll- 
ifolia  and  hair  moss  Polytrichum  junipernum  . 

Grasses  recorded  on  the  site  include  sweet  vernal  grass  Anthox- 
anthum  odoratum  Yorkshire  fog  grass  Holcus  lanatus,  oat  grass 
Arrhenatherum  elatius,  cock's  foot  grass  Dactylis  glomerata,  and 
annual  meadow  grass  Poa  annua,  together  with  white  clover  Tripolium 
repens ,  red  clover  T.  pratense,  and  zigzag  clover  T.  medium,  ox-eye 
daisy  Chrys anthemum  1 euc an themum ,  nipplewort  Lapsana  communis,  black 
medick  Medicago  lupuleria,  centaury  Centaurium  enythraea,  hardheads 
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Centaurea  nigra,  greater  knapweed  C.  scabiosa,  spear  thistle 
Cirsium  vulgare ,  wooly  thistle  C,  eriophorium,  creeping  thistle 
C.  arvense ;  bee  orchid  Ophrys  apifera,  mouse-ear  chickweed 
Cerastium  fontanum,  yarrow  Achillea  millefolium,  bird's  foot  trefoil 
Lotus  corniculatus ,  lady's  bedstraw  Galium  verum,  field  scabious 
Knautia  arvensis/  meadow  vetchling  Lathyrus  pratensis,  spiny  sow¬ 
thistle  Sonchus  sylvaticus/  yellow  toadflax  Limaria  vulgaris,  daisy 
Beilis  perenis  salad  burnet  Sanguisorba  minor;  common  vetch  Vicia 
sativa,  tufted  vetch  V.  cracea,  and  hairy  tare  V.  hirsuta  . 

The  most  recent  hill  and  dale  (of  the  1940s)  have  now  been  level¬ 
led  but  were  being  colonised  by  a  variety  of  plants  including  also 
wild  basil  Clinopodium  vulgare/  wild  parsnip  Pastinaea  sativa , 
common  St  John's  wort  Hypericum  perforatum,  wild  lettuce  Lactuca 
virosa,  burnet  saxifrage  (Pimpinella  saxifraga)  rough  chervil  ( Chaero- 
phyllum  temulentum,  common  forget-me-not  Myosotis  arvensis,  plough¬ 
man's  spikenard  Inula  conza,  coltsfoot  Tussilago  farfara,  purging 
flax  Linum  catharticum,  rough  hawkbit  Leontodon  hispidus,  black 
bindweed  Polygonum  convolvulus,  lesser  bindweed  Convolvulus  arvensis, 
restharrow  Ononis  repens,  white  campion  Silene  alba/  bladder  campion 
S.  vulgaris,  creeping  cinquefoil  Potentilla  reptans,  goat's  beard 
, Tragopogon  pratensis,  red  rattle  Odontites  verna,  ribwort  plantain 
Plantago  lancedata,  cat's  ear  Hypochaeris  radicata,  mouse-ear  hawk- 
weed  Hieracium  pilosella,  nettle  Urtica  dioica,  broad-leaved  dock 
Rumex  obtusifolius ,  and  male  fern  Dryopteris  filix-mas,.  Where  dale 
bottoms  carry  intermittent  streams  a  more  humid  habitat  has  developed 
and  bryophytes  and  lichens  (including  Cladoniales )  are  found. 

Sand  martins  are  said  to  breed  in  the  sandy  part  of  the  quarry 
face,  coot  with  young  have  been  recorded  in  the  gullet,  and  heron, 
mallard,  snipe  and  Canada  goose  have  been  noted.  The  hill  and  dale 
scrub  supports  a  variety  of  woodland  and  ecotone  bird  species,  and 
the  following  were  observed  on  2  August  1980  :  blackbird,  coal  tit, 
goldfinch,  house  martin,  house  sparrow,  lapwing,  linnet,  red-legged 
and  grey  partridge,  pheasant,  pied  wagtail,  starling,  stock  dove, 
swallow,  swift,  whitethroat,  willow  warbler,  wood  pigeon,  yellowhammer 
and  yellow  wagtail. 

On  the  same  date  the  following  butterflies  were  recorded  :  green- 
veined  white,  large  white,  marbled  white,  gatekeeper,  meadow  brown, 
ringlet,  small  heath,  small  skipper  and  small  tortoiseshell;  also  the 
following  moths  :  shaded  broadbar,  silver  Y,  five-spot  and  six-spot 
burnet,  large  yellow  underwing  and  cinnabar  caterpillars.  In  August 
1972  the  damselflies  Enallagma  cyathegerum  and  Ishnura  elegans  were 
recorded . 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  plant  list  of  over  90  species  could 
be  extended  by  systematic  recording.  This  added  to  the  geological 
value  of  the  site  and  the  fact  that  it  was  the  only  unrestored  quarry 
of  its  type  in  Lincolnshire  supports  its  identification  as  a  potential 
SSSI  by  the  Nature  Conservancy  Council.  It  is  a  matter  of  consider¬ 
able  regret  that  the  site  should  be  in  the  process  of  being  destroyed. 
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TETFORD  HILL  QUARRY 


* 


J  S  Rowley 

This  is  a  typical  Lincolnshire  chalk  quarry,  recently  disused, 
high  on  the  scarp  face  of  the  Wolds,  in  which  can  be  seen  an  interest¬ 
ing  variety  of  chalk  types  as  well  as  a  small  but  spectacular  fossil 
fauna.  Chalk  is  basically  composed  of  microscopic  calcareous  algae 
plates  or  coccoliths,  and  a  number  of  variations  on  this  theme  can 
be  observed  in  the  quarry.  The  strata  exposed  are  entirely  within 
the  Lower  Chalk  (Cenomanian). 

At  the  base  of  the  quarry  is  approx  3m  of  nodular  grey  chalk, 
with  nodules  up  to  10cm  long.  These  are  commonly  lenticular  but  some 
are  irregularly  shaped.  There  is  often  a  gradational  boundary  between 
the  nodules  and  their  fine  grained  matrix.  These  nodular  so-called 
hardgrounds  represent  a  shallowing  of  the  tropical  chalk  sea  (compar¬ 
able  with  the  Carribean  of  today)  so  that  the  accumulating  sediment 
became  nearly  or  actually  emergent.  Thus  the  calcareous  sediment 
could  be  worked  by  wave  action  and  also  begin  to  harden,  forming  a 
solid  nodular  layer  which  would  again  become  submerged  when  the  sea 
deepened . 

Fossils  found  in  this  horizon  include  very  large  ammonites,  some 
over  a  metre  in  diameter.  These  are  unfortunately  poorly  preserved 
which  makes  identification  to  special  level  difficult.  Unbroken  bi¬ 
valves  Inoceramus  sp  are  present,  as  are  the  ornamented  spines  of 
echinoids  (sea  urchins)  and  occasionally  the  echinoids  themselves. 
It  is  believed  that  both  regular  and  irregular  forms  have  been  found. 

The  nodular  chalk  continues  upward  for  at  least  a  further  2.5m 
but  shows  a  colour  change  from  grey  to  pale  orange  and  pink.  This 
is  due  to  finely  divided  hydrated  iron  oxide  within  the  sediment  and 
is  not  merely  a  surface  staining.  Colouration  is  strongest  in  the 
south-east  corner  of  the  quarry.  Inoceramus  sp.  ,  small  ammonites  and 
echinoids  are  found  also  in  this  coloured  layer  or  'Pink  Band'. 

The  texture  of  this  horizon  becomes  more  gritty  upwards.  This 
is  due  to  an  increased  abundance  of  small  Inoceramus  shell  fragments. 
Near  the  top  of  the  Pink  Band  is  a  distinctive  and  continuous  reddish 
marl  about  20cm  thick.  It  grades  in  colour  from  brick  red  at  the  base 
to  a  pale  pink  at  the  top.  It  is  much  softer  and  more  fissile  than 
the  surrounding  chalk  and  contains  many  burrows  infilled  with  white 
sediment  from  above.  These  are  discoidal  in  cross  section,  approx 
1-1. 5cm  across  and  0.5-lcm  wide.  They  are  frequently  twisted  and  are 
thought  to  have  been  excavated  by  a  type  of  shrimp  on  the  bed  of  the 
chalk  sea. 
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The  colour  grading  suggests  a  settling  out  of  red  iron  oxide  rich 
sediment,  rather  than  a  precipitation  of  iron  soon  afterwards.  It 
is  postulated  that  the  iron  was  probably  derived  from  lateritic  soils 
washed  off  a  nearby  landmass  by  a  flash  flood. 

In  the  east  side  of  the  quarry  just  below  the  pink  marl  are  bands 
of  brown  unconsolidated  material.  They  outcrop  for  about  4m  along 
bedding  planes  and  joints  in  very  shelly  and  marly  chalk.  The  bands 
vary  in  thickness  form  2mm  to  6cm  and  tend  to  be  dark  at  the  edge  and 
paler  at  the  core.  The  material  is  composed  of  sponge  spicules  (thin 
calcite  rods  which  form  the  'skeleton'  of  the  animal)  angular  quartz 
grains,  small  chalk  lumps  and  shell  fragments  in  a  clayey  iron  oxide 
matric.  As  the  brown  bands  fill  joints,  they  are  younger  than  the 
chalk  in  which  they  are  found.  They  probably  represent  terrigenous 
material  washed  down  joints  in  the  chalk  once  it  had  consolidated. 

Above  the  Pink  Band  is  white  chalk  with  marly  horizons  which  are 
believed  to  represent  an  increase  of  clay  material  from  nearby  land 
masses.  This  clay  inhibited  nodule  formation. 

Flint  is  relatively  scarce  in  this  quarry,  although  small  and 
very  ironstained  nodules  are  occasionally  found  in  and  above  the  Pink 
Band . 


In  this  part  of  the  Wolds  the  Chalk  is  almost  horizontal  and  well 
jointed;  the  grey  and  pink  chalk  is  particularly  well  jointed.  The 
joints  tend  to  occur  in  pairs  at  an  oblique  angle  to  each  other  and 
can  be  best  observed  in  the  east  side  of  the  quarry.  There  are  also 
many  small  normal  and  fewer  reverse  faults.  These  are  particularly 
clear  where  they  cut  the  red  marl;  step  faults  can  also  be  seen  here. 
The  displacement  (or  throw)  of  these  faults  is  rarely  more  than  25cm. 
Along  some  of  the  planes  of  movement,  chalk  has  been  ground  down  and 
recemented;  this  is  known  as  'fault  gauge'. 

This  part  of  Lincolnshire  was  completely  covered  by  ice  during 
the  Penultimate  Glaciation,  and  the  top  surface  of  the  Chalk  exhibits 
an  ice  scoured  surface.  Erratics  of  'bluestone'  (Whin  sill  dolerite) 
have  been  found. 

The  well  developed  soil  profile  exposed  in  the  south  end  of  the 
quarry  shows  some  evidence  of  solifluxion  (movement  of  saturated  soils 
in  glacial  and  periglacial  conditions  down  an  incline) .  This  is 
identified  by  colour  banding  and  some  orientation  of  rock  fragments 
within  the  soil. 
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A  STUDY  OF  LINCOLNSHIRE  DRAGONFLIES 
B  L  Chapman  and  P  J  Wilson 

During  the  winter  of  1969/70  a  long  term  study  was  begun  into 
the  winter  populations  of  freshwater  Hemiptera.  It  was  realised  that 
a  study  involving  collecting  at  several  hundred  locations  could  be 
more  valuable  if  other  orders  of  insects  were  collected  and  stored 
until  time  was  available  for  the  identification  of  the  material. 
Therefore  one  or  two  nymphs  of  odonata  (dragonflies)  were  collected 
with  the  bug  samples  when  time  permitted.  The  specimens  were  pre¬ 
served  in  an  alcohol  and  glycerine  mixture. 

From  the  winter  of  1972/73  BLC  joined  me  in  collecting  trips  and 
the  acquisition  of  other  odonata  nymphs  became  more  systematic  as  did 
the  records  of  adults  during  the  subsequent  summer  months  -  the  latest 
of  our  records  included  here  are  for  the  summer  of  1982.  However  the 
effort  was  not  fully  sustained  from  1973  to  the  present  time  because 
of  other  natural  history  commitments.  All  our  available  records  have 
been  brought  together  and  the  recent  published  records  in  Transactions 
Vol  XX  No  1  (1980)  have  been  incorporated  into  the  maps  using  a  separ¬ 
ate  symbol . 

At  best  the  10km  sq  is  a  crude  base  to  show  distribution  at 
county  level.  We  have  used  the  old  county  boundaries  throughout. 
The  distribution  maps  have  many  gaps.  There  should  be  many  more 
records  for  the  four  most  common  damselflies  -  Coenagrion  puella,  C . 
pulchellum ,  Ischnura  elegans  and  Enallagma  cvathigerum.  This  is  esp- 
cially  worrying  when  it  is  realised  that  at  least  four  different  sites 
were  sampled  in  each  10  km  square.  It  must  be  added  that  during  the 
past  10  years  it  has  become  apparent  that  dragonfly  nymphs  are  turning 
up  less  frequently  in  the  samples  and  it  is  now  unusual  to  find  them 
in  the  increasingly  scarce  field  ponds.  Although  some  maps  show  very 
few  records  it  is  hoped  that  by  publishing  the  records  in  this  way 
it  will  serve  as  a  stimulus  to  further  recording. 

There  is  a  considerable  bias  toward  the  Zygoptera,  damselflies, 
which  are  not  only  more  common  than  the  larger  dragonflies  but  their 
nymphs  are  also  mainly  inhabitants  of  aquatic  vegetation,  a  micro 
habitat  towards  which  the  bug  sampling  was  perhaps  biased.  However, 
we  might  have  expected,  but  did  not  obtain,  some  larval  records  of 
the  mud  dwelling  Anisoptera  of  the  family  Libellulidae . 

There  are  then  perhaps  some  surprising  omissions  from  our  coll¬ 
ections.  We  might  have  expected  Libellula  depressa  since  this  species 
was  well  known  to  one  of  us  (PJW)  as  a  common  inhabitant  of  small 
grass  field  ponds  in  the  Grantham  area  (SK83)  in  the  1950s,  and 
Erythromma  najas  was  also  known  in  the  same  area  in  scattered  colonies 
along  the  disused  canal  between  Grantham  and  Bottesford.  We  have  also 
yet  to  encounter  Libellula  quadrimaculata  though  this  widespread 
species  must  occur  in  the  acid  boggy  areas  that  remain  in  the  north 
west  of  the  old  county  of  Lincolnshire,  Aeshna  grandis  is  another 
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widespread  species  that  we  felt  ought  to  have  been  encountered  more 
often. 

Finally  some  comment  is  needed  about  our  only  record  of  Lestes 
dryas .  This  species  was,  prior  to  the  late  1950s,  thought  to  be 
extending  its  range  or  at  least  it  was  known  over  a  much  larger  area 
than  it  is  now.  We  knew  this  species  from  well  vegetated  drains  in 
the  Fiskerton-Bardney  area  until  1962.  The  occurence  in  an  old  brick 
pit  at  New  Bolingbroke  in  1971  was  therefore  something  of  a  surprise. 
Since  it  occurred  with  a  nymph  of  Lestes  sponsa  we  double  checked  the 
nymph's  labial  palpus  and  if  any  doubt  exists  on  the  records  from  this 
water  it  might  be  of  L ♦ sponsa,  for  while  it  is  possible  for  a  specimen 
to  loose  a  setae  accidentally  it  is  unlikely  to  gain  one  :  Lestes 
sponsa  has  two  setae  on  the  labial  palpus  and  L . dryas  has  three.  We 
did  not  rely  on  the  relative  proportions  of  the  two  species  caudal 
lamellae . 


The  mymphs  were  identified  using  Gardener's  key  in  the  "New 
Naturalist"  series  'Dragonflies'  by  P  S  Corbet,  C  Longfield  and  N  W 
Moore  published  in  1960.  This  key  has  again  been  published  in  that 
marvellous  book  'The  Dragonflies  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland'  by  C 
0  Hammond  published  by  Curwen  in  1977. 


The  following  list  of  species  found,  together  with  common  names, 
follows  the  check  list  in  this  latter  publication. 


Order  -  Odonata 

Sub-order  -  Zygoptera 
Family  -  Coenagridae 
Erythromma  najas 
Coenagrion  puella 
"  pulchellum 
Enallagma  cyathigerun 
Pyrrhosoma  nymphula 
Ischnura  elegans 
Family  Lestidae 
Lestes  dryas 

Lestes  sponsa 
Family  Agridae 

Agrion  splendens 
Sub-order  Anisoptera 
Family  Aeshnidae 
Aeshna  cyanea 
Aeshna  grandis 
Aeshna  mixta 
Family  Libellulidae 
Sympetrum  scoticum 
Sympetrum  stri  datum 


Red-eyed  damselfly 

Common  coenagrion,  Azure  damselfly 

Variable  coenagrion,  variable  damselfly 

Common  blue  damselfly 

Large  red  damselfly 

Common  ischnura,  Blue-tailed  damselfly 

Scarce  green  lestes,  Scarce  Emerald 
damselfly 

Green  lestes,  -  Emerald  damselfly 
Banded  Agrion,  Banded  damoiselle 


Southern  aeshna,  Southern  Hawker 
Brown  aeshna,  Brown  Hawker 
Scarce  aeshna,  Migrant  Hawker 

Black  sympetrum,  Black  Darter 
Common  sympetrum,  Common  Darter 


It  is  hoped  that  this  short  paper  will  stimulate  people  to  send 
records  either  to  me/us  (PJW)  or  direct  to  the  LNU  as  I  hope  that  in 
the  next  Transactions  I  shall  be  able  to  update  the  maps. 
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Coenagrion  puella 
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Records  produced  during  recent 


survey 


Additional  records  from  literature  (see  text) 
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Sympetrum  scoticum 


LOPHOPUS  CRYSTALLINUS  (BRYOZOA)  FOUND  AT  BARTON-UPON-HUMBER 

John  H  Bratton 

A  freshwater  bryozoan,  Lophopus  crystallinus  (Pallas),  was  found 
to  be  abundant  at  Barton  Blow  Well,  Barton-upon-Humber  (TA011228)  on 
29th  December  1982.  It  was  found  attached  to  fallen  willow  leaves 
in  the  main  pond  fed  by  the  artesian  well.  No  statoblasts  (asexual 
eggs  by  which  bryozoans  survive  adverse  conditions)  were  found  in  the 
several  colonies  examined. 
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The  species  is  widely  distributed  in  Europe  but  is  rare  in 
Britain.  There  are  four  previous  records  for  this  country,  all  from 
eastern  England:  Hartwell,  Buckinghamshire  (Hollowday,  1947);  River 
Ravensbourne ,  Kent;  Wheatfen  Broad,  Norfolk;  River  Yare,  Norfolk 
(Munday,  1980). 

A  survey  of  other  invertebrates  present  in  this  waterbody  is  in 
progress . 

Hollowday,  E  D  (1947)  Concerning  freshwater  Polyzoa.  The  Microscope, 
London ,  6:  274-277 

Munday,  S  P  (1980)  A  key  to  the  British  and  European  freshwater 
bryozoans.  Scientific  Publications  of  the  Freshwater 
biological  Association  No  41:  32pp. 


AN  UNUSUAL  FR0GH0PPER  NEW  TO  LINCOLNSHIRE 

P  J  Wilson 

1982  was  widely  agreed  to  be  an  exceptional  year  for  insects  in 
Lincolnshire.  The  year  started  very  well  with  the  uncommon  (at  least 
in  Lincolnshire)  bee  fly  Bombylius  major  seen  in  my  garden  in  late 
March  and  another  interesting  dipteran,  Conopus  quadrifasciato  seen 
in  Bardney  forest  in  late  June.  It  was  in  this  latter  area  that  a 
most  unusual  member  of  the  order  Hemipetera  (Cicadomorpha,  Family 
Membracidae)  was  found. 

In  the  last  two  weeks  of  June  and  the  first  week  of  July  the 
froghopper  Centrotus  cornutus  was  found  on  herbaceous  plants  in  a  very 
restricted  area  of  two  adjacent  rides.  C.  cornutus  is  one  of  the 
larger  froghoppers  being  8. 5-9. 5  mm  long  and  one  of  the  few  to  have 
an  English  name  -  Horned  Tree-hopper  (Oxford  book  of  Insects).  As 
both  Latin  and  English  names  suggest,  it  has  two  sideways  project¬ 
ing  blunt  horns  on  the  thorax  and  the  pronotum  is  extended  with  an 
undulating  lower  margin  along  the  top  of  the  abdomen.  The  head  proper 
is  situated  just  below  the  high  forward  front  of  the  thorax,  the 
insect  is  much  higher  at  the  front,  tapering  to  the  rear  giving  the 
insect  a  "buffaloe"  appearance.  All  these  features  can  be  seen  in 
the  photograph. 

That  this  insect  is  in  Lincolnshire  should  be  no  surprise  since 
it  is  the  commoner  of  two  closely  related  species  and  has  been  found 
as  far  north  as  Scotland  and  from  many  English  counties.  It  is  there¬ 
fore  surprising  that  since  I  have  used  the  beating  tray  in  almost 
every  old  woodland  in  Lincolnshire  it  has  not  come  to  notice  before. 
Perhaps  its  habitat  has  something  to  do  with  this  for  although  des¬ 
cribed  in  the  literature  as  inhibiting  bushes  and  low  branches  of 
large  trees  I  never  found  C.  cornutus  more  than  two  and  a  half  feet 
from  ground  level. 

The  drab  brown  and  grey  C.  cornutus  may  not  be  an  exciting 
looking  insect  but  it  certainly  has  some  very  interesting  connections 
for  with  Gargara  genistae,  also  found  in  Britain,  it  is  a  member  of 
a  large  mainly  tropical  family  of  which  these  two  species  are  the  only 
European  representatives.  Certainly  C.  cornutus  was  my  most  exciting 
find  in  1982. 
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DRAGONFLIES  IN  LINCOLNSHIRE 
E  J  Redshaw 

(County  Recorder  for  National  Odonata  Recording  Scheme) 

Although  38  species  of  dragonflies  or  damselflies  have  been  re¬ 
corded  in  Britain  and  Ireland  since  1950,  only  19  species  are  known 
to  have  occurred  in  Lincolnshire  and  South  Humberside  during  this 
period.  Two  species  have  not  been  recorded  since  1960,  in  fact  one 
has  not  been  recorded  in  Britain  since  1971  and  may  well  be  extinct 
here . 


The  species  which  have  been  seen  in  the  Union's  recording  area 
since  1950  are  noted  in  the  check  list  which  follows,  together  with 
notes  on  two  species  which  have  been  removed  from  the  distribution 
maps  due  to  lack  of  adequate  evidence.  The  check  list  follows  the 
order  given  by  C  0  Hammond  in  The  Dragonflies  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  1977. 

Pyrrhosoma  nymphula  (Sulzer)  Large  Red  Damselfly 

Widely  distributed,  but  does  not  appear  to  be  common.  Most  un¬ 
polluted  aquatic  habitats  appear  to  be  acceptable.  The  species 
is  fairly  easy  to  approach. 

Ischnura  elegans  (Wander  Linden)  Blue-tailed  Damselfly 

One  of  the  most  common  and  widely  distributed  damselflies.  Occu¬ 
pies  similar  habitats  to  the  previous  species,  and  is  only 
species  to  tolerate  partial  pollution.  It  is  often  the  only 
species  present  at  some  sites. 

Enallagma  cyathigerum  (Charp.)  Common  Blue  Damselfly 

Also  common  and  widely  distributed.  Occupies  a  wide  range  of 
water  bodies  where  there  is  adequate  emergent  vegetation. 

Coenagrion  puella  (L.)  Common  Coenagrion 

Coenagrion  pulchellum  (Vander  Linden)  Variable  Coenagrion 

Both  species  appear  to  be  widely  distributed,  but  the  status  of 
each  species  is  somewhat  uncertain  due  to  problems  in  separating 
all  but  typical  males.  Prefers  water  meadows,  ditches  and  ponds 
with  stable  water  tables,  and  canals  or  some  fenland  drains. 

Lestes  dryas  (Kirby)  Scarce  Emerald  Damselfly 

Known  from  two  sites  pre  1960,  one  near  Brigg  and  one  near 
Crowland.  Probably  extinct  in  Britain  since  1971. 

Lestes  aponsa  (Hanse)  Emerald  Damselfly 

Scarce  in  numbers,  but  several  scattered  sites.  Prefers  rushy 
ditches  and  ponds. 

Calopteryx  splendens  (Harris)  Banded  Demoiselle 

Rare,  range  appears  to  be  contracting  southwards.  Not  seen  in 
several  localities  since  1976,  and  probably  affected  by  the 
drought  in  that  year.  Prefers  moderately  fast-flowing  streams 
with  marginal  vegetation. 

| Calopteryx  virgo  (L.)  Beautiful  Demoiselle 

One  unconfirmed  record  from  mid-Lincs  is  well  outside  the  range 
of  this  species,  and  has  not  been  included  in  the  National  Maps."! 
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1  Cordulegaster  boltonii  (Don.)  Golden-ringed  Dragonfly 

One  unconfirmed  record  from  mid-Lincs  is  well  outside  the  range 
of  this  species,  and  has  not  been  included  in  the  National  Maps.J 

Brachytron  pratense  (Muller)  Hairy  Dragonfly 

Known  in  the  county  from  two  pre  1960  records. 

Aeshna  cyanea  (Muller)  Southern  Aeshna 

Common  in  the  southern  half  of  the  county.  Found  in  country 
lanes,  woodland  rides  and  ecotones,  and  in  gardens.  Approaches 
human  beings  closer  than  other  species,  and  often  flies  low  over¬ 
head. 

Aeshna  grandis  (L.)  Brown  Aeshna 

Frequently  seen  and  well  distributed.  Occupies  territorial  beats 
along  canals,  drains  and  rivers,  and  also  over  large  ponds.  Has 
been  recorded  from  gardens,  though  infrequently. 

Aeshna  juncea  (L.)  Common  Aeshna 

Appears  to  be  restricted  to  acidic  peatlands,  heaths  and  coni¬ 
ferous  ecotones  in  these  areas,  in  mid-Lincs  and  Isle  of  Axholme. 

Aeshna  mixta  (Latr.)  Scarce  Aeshna 

Records  are  widely  scattered,  but  the  species  does  not  appear 
to  be  common  and  is  at  the  edge  of  its  south-easterly  range. 
Habitats  appear  to  be  similar  to  Aeshna  cy  anea .  More  wary  of 
human  beings,  and  often  difficult  to  observe  at  close  quarters. 

Anax  imperator,  Leach  Emperor  Dragonfly 

An  occasional  visitor,  this  south-westerly  species  is  scarce  as 
a  breeding  member  of  the  Lincolnshire  dragonfly  fauna.  Distri¬ 
bution  is  mainly  at  scattered  sites  in  the  fens,  the  Middle  Marsh 
and  in  coastal  dune  slacks.  A  high  flier  over  large  water 
bodies,  but  frequents  smaller  aquatic  sites  in  coastal  areas. 

Libellula  depressa,  L.  Broad-bodies  Libellula 

Rare  migrant  recorded  from  two  10  km  squares  (SE/91  and  TF/11). 
No  recent  records . 

Libellula  quadrimaculata  L.  Four-spotted  Libellula 

Almost  as  rare  as  the  previous  species,  but  does  breed  in  some 
coastal  dune  slacks.  Whether  breeding  is  a  regular  annual  event 
is  not  yet  known.  Has  also  been  recorded  from  the  fens. 

Sympetrum  sanguineum  (Muller)  Ruddy  Sympetrum 

Scarce,  and  found  in  only  four  10  km  squares.  It  probably  only 
breeds  at  one  fenland  and  one  coastal  site.  Prefers  beds  of  lush 
emergent  vegetation,  particularly  of  water-horsetail  (Equisetum 
fluviatile . 


Sympetrum  danae  (Sulzer)  Black  Sympetrum 

Confined  to  acidic  peat  areas  and  heaths  in  Isle  of  Axholme, 
Scunthorpe,  Lincoln  and  Woodhall  Spa  districts,  where  not 
uncommon . 

Sympetrum  striolatum  (Charp.)  Common  Sympetrum 

The  most  common  and  widely  distributed  of  the  dragonflies.  Found 
in  woods  as  well  as  by  watercourses  and  ponds.  A  regular  visitor 
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to  all  but  the  smallest  of  garden  ponds,  often  some  distance  from 
its  nymphal  habitat.  Fond  of  basking  on  stones,  timber  fencing 
or  bare  dry  mud,  and  fairly  easy  to  approach. 

The  10  km  square  maps  shows  the  state  of  recording  for  the 
National  Recording  Scheme,  for  Lincolnshire  and  South  Humberside,  up 
to  the  end  of  1982.  It  is  likely  that  the  numbers  of  species  in 
several  squares  could  be  increased  by  Union  members  who  have  recorded 
Odonata  but  have  not  made  their  records  available  to  the  Scheme  organ¬ 
iser.  It  should  be  possible  to  record  a  minimum  of  five  different 
species  in  each  10  km  square,  for  example,  Ischnura  elegans,  Enallagma 
cyathigerum ,  one  of  the  Coenagrion  and  one  of  the  Aeshna  species,  and 
Sympetrum  striolatum.  The  richest  dragonfly  squares,  so  far  known, 
are  those  in  which  are  situated  Baston  Fen  and  Burton  Gravel  Pits 
reserves,  part  of  Crowland  Wash,  Grantham  Canal,  Kirkby  Moor,  Messing- 
ham  Sandpits  and  Saltfleetby/Theddlethorpe  reserves,  and  the  Whisby- 
Skellingthorpe  area.  Records  from  these  particular  sites  have  been 
submitted  to  the  Nature  Conservancy  Council  for  inclusion  in  the 
National  Odonata  Review  section  of  the  Council's  Invertebrate  Site 
Register . 
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I  hope  that  this  article  will  stimulate  further  recording  in 
Lincolnshire  and  South  Humberside.  Thanks  are  due  to  the  small  band 
of  enthusiasts  who  have  supplied  records  for  the  mapping  scheme,  in 
particular  B  Chapman,  R  V  Collier,  H  C  Grant,  J  H  Green,  B  Redman  and 
A  Toyne  from  1968  to  1978  when  the  scheme  was  organised  by  the  Bio¬ 
logical  Records  Centre  at  Monks  Wood  Experimental  Station;  and 
T _  Clifford,  J  Duddington,  Mr  and  Mrs  S  Eyre,  R  Fox,  Mrs  A  Goodall, 
Miss  N  Goom,  Mrs  M  Palmer  and  B  Redman  since  1978.  Also  I  am  grateful 
to  R  Merritt  (National  Recorder)  for  giving  me  permission  to  use 
information  from  the  Odonata  Recording  Scheme  (now  incorporated  in 
the  records  of  the  British  Dragonfly  Society). 
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FATHER  E  J  PEARCE  -  COLEOPTERIST 
P  J  Wilson 

Father  E  J  Pearce  died  on  11th  July,  1982.  He  was  a  noted 
authority  on  Coleoptera  and  had  written  the  Royal  Entomological 
Society  of  London  "Handbook  for  the  identification  of  insects"  (Volume 
IV  Part  9  Coleoptera  -  Family  Pselaphidae) . 

He  had  also  done  much  early  work  on  the  family  Corixidae  and  for 
a  short  while  Sigara  pearcei  was  named  after  him.  Unfortunately  this 
water  boatman,  which  Justin  first  described  for  the  British  Isles  from 
a  specimen  from  Lough  Derg,  Ireland  was  found  to  be  conspecific  with 
Sigara  fallenoidae,  a  rare  glacial  relic  found  in  northern  Finland 
and  the  Canadian  states  of  Manitoba  and  Saskatchewan. 

From  1970  after  his  return  from  the  Barbados  where  he  had  an 
ecclesiastical  teaching  post  Father  Pearce  made  a  number  of  collecting 
trips  to  Lincolnshire  from  his  order's  headquarters  at  Mirfield. 

Between  1970  and  1973,  Father  Pearce  and  I  made  six  collecting 
trips  visiting  twelve  sites  in  mid  Lincolnshire.  The  purpose  was  for 
him  to  search  for  coleoptera  of  the  families  Haliplidae  and  Psela¬ 
phidae  and  I  to  look  for  sites  for  aquatic  hemiptera  of  the  families 
Corixidae  and  Notonectidae . 

The  Pselaphidae  are  a  poorly  recorded  family  due  to  their  small 
size  1-2  mm  inhabiting  moss  and  damp  humus  and  their  lack  of  econimic 
importance.  In  Lincolnshire  they  are  still  virtually  unknown,  for 
we  only  found  one  species,  but  our  searches  did  turn  up  species 
largely  unknown  in  Lincolnshire  from  eleven  other  families.  The 
Corixidae  and  Notonectidae  will  be  the  subject  of  another  paper.  Thus 
the  purpose  of  this  short  paper  is  to  record  those  species  of  coleop¬ 
tera  found  at  the  twelve  sites  as  a  small  tribute  to  Father  Pearce 
in  whose  company  I  spent  many  interesting  hours. 

Since  some  of  the  beetles  are  found  at  more  than  one  site  I  have 
found  it  convenient  to  list  the  sites  and  give  them  a  number  which 
is  put  alongside  the  species  in  table  2. 

Snipe  Dales,  in  Father  Pearce's  words  "a  most  fascinating  place 
for  a  coleopterist" ,  was  visited  twice,  once  in  July  1972  and  again 
in  June  1973.  So  interesting  was  the  collecting  that  on  neither 
occasion  did  we  progress  much  beyond  the  first  wet  valley  below  the 
old  church  site  and  certainly  never  got  as  far  as  the  old  brick  lined 
water  ram  which,  with  its  damp  moss,  would  have  been  another  interest¬ 
ing  area.  In  Snipe  Dales  our  collecting  was  concentrated  on  the 
flowers  and  foliage  of  the  valley  bottom  shrubs  -  mainly  hawthorn  and 
the  moss  and  the  roots  and  dead  matted  stems  at  the  base  of  grass 
tussocks . 

Interesting  though  the  species  are,  only  one  has  a  common  name 
and  most  are  only  1-4  mm  long  so  perhaps  a  note  on  a  few  of  the 
families  and  species  found  at  Snipe  Dales  would  not  be  out  of  order. 

The  Haliplidae  are  small  beetles  found  in  stagnant  water  and 
usually  not  far  from  the  bank  though  the  two  commonest  members  of  this 
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family  we  found  H. lincolotas  and  H.fluviatitis  were  typically  found 
in  the  margins  of  small  flowing  rivers  and  dykes. 

The  Nitidulidae  we  found  were  only  2mm  and  though  found  on 
flowers  Brachypterus  urticae  especially  on  those  of  nettles  but, 
though  this  one  was  found  drowning  in  a  water  butt  at  Holbeck  Manor, 

B. glaber  was  more  typically  collected  from  Hawthorn  blossom.  Byturidae 
are  also  flower  and  fruit  specialists  and  B . tormentosus ,  though  coll¬ 
ected  from  May  blossom,  has  earned  itself  the  name  of  Raspberry  beetle 
as  its  larvae  can  be  found  in  large  numbers  in  the  fruit. 

The  Staphylindae  are  usually  predators  and  can  be  very  large  like 
the  well  known  Devil's  Coach  Horse  but  the  Quedius  fuliginosus  we 
found  in  moss  is  not  quite  so  elongated  and  belongs  to  a  genus  of  43 
species  which  are  specialist  predators  on  ants.  Thus  most  species 
of  Staphylinidae  can  be  expected  to  be  found  at  ground  level  as  was 

C . brevipenne .  E . sorbi ,  only  1mm  long,  seems  to  be  a  specialist  preda¬ 
tor  in  flower  and  was  collected  from  May  blossom. 


Site 

Grid  Ref. 

Date 

Site  No 

Nocton  Delph 

TF  087645 

9.  6.70  1 

Langworth  Old 

Gravel  Pits  TF  075753 

30.4.70  2 

Burton  Gravel 

Pits 

SK  945740 

1.10.70  3 

Snipe  Dales 

TF  322685 

4.7. 72& 

9.  6.73  4 

River  Ancholme 

TF  023932 

3.  8.72  5 

Holbeck  Nr.  Tetford 

TF  316726 

10.6.72 

6 

Goslings  Wood 

TF  142753 

12.6.72 

7 

Hykeham  Gravel  Pits 

SK  949685 

28.7.72 

8 

River  Till 

SK  904764 

2.  8.72 

9 

River  Rase 

TF  032910 

3.  8.72 

10 

Stream  Nr .  Wragby 

TF  133749 

4.  8.73 

11 

East  Torrington  Pond 

TF  134835 

4.  8.73 

12 

Family 

Species 

Site  Nos. 

Byturidae 

Byturus 

tomentosus  (Deg) 

4 

Cantharidae 

Cantharis  rufa  L 

7 

Carabidae 

Acupalpus  exiguus  Dej . 

7 

Chrysomelidae 

Galerucella  calmarien  sis  (L) 

4 

Curculionidae 

Phyllobius  virideaetis,  Laich 

4 

Otiorrhynchus  singularis  (L) 

4 

Cidnorhinus  quadrimaculatus  (L) 

4 

Caenorhinus  (Rhynchites)  aequatus 

(L) 

4 

Haliplidae 

Haliplus 

immaculatus  Gesh 

1,8,9,12 

f! 

lineolatus  Mann 

3,5,9,12 

M 

fluviatilis  Aube' 

2,5,8,9,10, 11 

ft 

linaetocollis  Mersh 

2,3,8,11 

ft 

ruficollis  De  G 

2,3,8,12 

"  falvus  (F)  8 

"  flavicollis  Stm  8 

"  Wehnekei  Ger’n  11 

"  obliquus  F  2 

Hydrophilidae  Anacaena  globulus  (Payk)  4 

Anacaena  limbata  (F)  7 

Dolopius  marginatus  (L)  4,7 


Ludiinae 
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Mordellidae  Anaspis  maculata  Geoff  4 

Nitidulidae  Brachypterus  glaber  (St.)  4 

"  urticae  (F)  6 

Pselaphidae  Bryaxis  bulbifer  Reich  4 

Staphylinidae  Eusphalerum  Sorbi  (Gyll)  4 

Cryptobium(Ochthepilum)brevipenne(Mul  &  Rey)  4 
Quedius  fuliginosus  (Grav)  4 
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